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ABSTRACT 

The dual purpose of this book is to set forth 
guidelines for appreciating the kinds of instructional materials 
available for the uncommonly taught languages and to suggest an 
approach to writing new materials which will be as adaptable as 
possible, of principal concern are considerations relating to: (1) 

the nature of language teaching, (2) the modular approach to 
materials development, (3) evaluating and adapting language 
materials, (4) writing adaptable materials, (5) learners' synopses, 
(6) Cummings devices, (7) microtexts, and (8) routine manipulations. 
Numerous appendixes include discussions of adaptation of: a dialog 
drill format in Spanish, "microwave" format in Telegu, an English 
pattern-practice format, self-instructional format in Spanish, prose 
texts in Mauritian Creole, and a lesson for discussion by readers of 
Igbo. Other sections contain appendixes relevant to the central 
topic. References and an index are included. (RL) 
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PREFACE 



Each passing year sees more people exposed to more languages . The 
largest number are learning widely taught international languages such as 
English and French . Smaller, but growing even more rapidly , is the number 
of people who need competence in one or more of the seldom-taught lang- 
uages of the world. 

The seldom-taught languages are, for obvious reasons, the ones for 
which fewest textbooks are available . Yet any one course is necessarily 
of some one length, in some one pedagogical style, and with some fixed 
content . T his fact, together with the paucity of materials, means that most 
prospective users of lessons will be dissatisfied with what they find. The 
decision is often to discard all that exists and start anew, or simply not 
to start at all. 

The purpose of this book, which draws on twenty years of teaching 
* neglected ’ languages in a wide variety of settings, is to do two things: 
first, to set forth guidelines for appreciating what does exist and adapting 
it to immediate needs; second, to suggest an approach io writing new ma- 
terials that will be as adaptable as possible. 

The Foreign Service Institute acknowledges its debt to the U .S. Of- 
fice of Education for encouragement and support which made possible the 
writing and publishing of the report ; and to the Peace Corps, which pro- 
vided both facilities and financial support for much of the experimental 
work in . which these guidelines were developed and refined. 







James R. Frith, Dean 
School of Language Studies 
Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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INTRODUCTION 



The parts of this hook may be read in any order, 
but its center is in Chapter 3* 

Most chapters have appendices which show how their 
principal ideas have been applied to specific problems. 

One theme of this book is that adaptation is inevitable; 
it ought therefore to receive more attention and more prestige 
than it usually does. 

The other theme is that language study is inevitably 
a total human experience; writers and teachers ought therefore 
to act as though it is. 
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CHAPTER 1 

WHAT SEEMS TO BE WHAT IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



Language teaching has shared neither the 
honesty nor the self-knowledge of the fine 
arts. Whereas artists are willing to seek 
inspiration from the past, teachers, being 
cursed with the assumption that their 
discoveries are necessarily an improvement 
on what went on before , are reluctant to 
learn from history. 



Kelly, 1969 

Of the making of many orthodoxies there is truly no end. 
Harold Dunkel has reminded us that even in the l 6 th and 17 th 
centuries, language teachers faced much the same problems that 
we face, and sought similar solutions. 

The student began study of the language at 
an early age with a large number of contact 
hours. He was required to speak the language 
at all times , he studied other subjects through 
it, and had opportunities for additional practice 
outside of class. He learned dialogues , and had 
visual aids. . . . How much the vernacular should 
be used in teaching was a matter of hot dispute, 
and to teach grammar inductively, yet systemat- 
ically, comprehensively, and efficiently was as 
difficult then as now. 



Dunkel, 1967 



E. V. Gatenby in 1950 doubted whether any new principle had been 
discovered since Gouin. Gudschinsky ( 1968 , p. x ) acknowledges 
that most of the basic ideas in her book are found in Sweet (1900) , 
Cummings (1916) , Palmer (1917) and Ward (1937)- Yet in the pages 
of our professional journals, applied linguists still cry back 
and forth to one another in Victor's words of nearly a century 
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ago: 1 Der Spr achunterr icht muss umkehren! * As each linguistic 

or psychological principle is (re) discovered, new materials must 
be written to conform to it, and before us nothing was. Each 
generation sees in its predecessors the dead hand of the past, 
and each innovating coterie feels that in some sense it has final- 
ly devised a method that is 1 as elastic and adaptable as life is 
restless and variable. 1 (jespersen, 1904, p. 4). This was in one 
way true of the Friesians, and in another way true of the same 
audiolingualists who are lately being repudiated for having 
espoused a 1 sterile method based on parrotting and mechanical 
habit formation. * So let it be with Caesar. 

The second chapter of this book will outline certain 
assumptions about materials for language learning. The present 
chapter is an attempt to state some ideas that relate to language 
learning as a whole. It begins with an interpretation of very 
recent history, particularly the competition between behavioristic* 
and * cognitive* points of view. In this context, it then goes on 
to discuss three fundamental problems: What is to be learned? 

What is learning? What makes learning happen? 

LANGUAGE TEACHING AS APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

The next-most-recent orthodoxy stemmed from the work of lin- 
guistic scientists as language teachers during and after World 
War II. Overlapping variants of this tradition have been labelled, 
with some inevitable confusion, * the oral approach,* * the linguistic 
method,* and * audiolingualism. * Rivers (1964), in a well-known 
and clear description of this school of thought, saw it as resting 
on four assumptions* The first assumption was that foreign langu- 
age learning is basically a mechanical process of habit formation. 
This assumption had three corollaries: that habits are strengthen- 

ed by reinforcement; that foreign language habits are formed most 
efficiently by giving the right response rather than by making 
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mistakes? and that since language is behavior, then that behavior 
can be taught only if the student is induced to ’behave . 1 The 
remaining assumptions were that students learn more efficiently 
when speaking is presented before reading and writing; that 
* analogy* is a better foundation for producing new sentences than 
is ’analysis* ? and that meanings should/can be learned only in 
the matrix of allusions to the target culture. 

The linguistic scientists who most influenced this approach 
to the task had come to language teaching out of a background of 
describing and analyzing hitherto unstudied languages. Their 
work had impressed them deeply with the fact that an adult out- 
sider encounters such a language initially on its acoustic level, 

and that he can make sense of it only as he successively discovers 

« 

its formal characteristics. He meets these characteristics first 
of all in terms of audible Contrasts among sets of utterances 
that are partly like, and partially different from one another. 
American linguists of the postwar period were thus very much con- 
cerned with segmenting spoken utterances into parts, and making 
statements that would summarize the privileges and limitations of 
occurrence of these parts relative to one another. 

It is therefore not surprising that the practitioners of what 
came to be called ’applied linguistics’ resolutely concentrated 
their attention and that of their students on what we now think 
of as the surface structure of the language. So A. A. Hill, a 
leading descriptive linguist, in a paper (1959) on the relation- 
ship between language analysis and language teaching, urged the 
advantages of f work[ing] through the formal characteristics [of 
the language] to arrive at functions and meanings.’ Politzer 
(1965) and others have emphasized that a language is in some sense 
made up of sounds. Fries ( 195 2 ) built his description of English 
structure on the assumption that ’all the signals of [grammatical] 
structure are formal matters that can be described *in physical terms.’ 

O 
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This view of linguistic description, when applied to language 
teaching, led to two different sets of conclusions. One set 
appears in the following series of statements which are reordered 
but not reworded from Cornelius (1953 5 P. 12): 

(a) The native language was memorized. 

(b) Learning a new language is essentially 
memorizing the language in the same way 
that the native language was memorized: 
learning by heart innumerable forms from 
the language. 

(c) The most important activities of classroom 
language study are continuous imitation 
and repetition of the model of the spoken 
language provided by the teacher. 

(d) A knowledge of grammatical rules and 
terminology is independent of the ability 
to speak and understand a language. 

Cornelius represented a strain of American applied linguistics 
which placed heavy emphasis on the imitation and memorization 
of authentic samples of speech. In fact, his instructions to 
teachers stand among the most extreme statements of that point 
of view. His references to the learning of structure as such 
were both brief and vague: he mentions 'the word-sequence and 

sentence-structure habits of the native speaker' (p. 7 f ) ; 
'explaining how] the language system functions, and drill[ing] 
structural points through intensive repetition (22); 'the other 
features of the language which accompany the sounds' ( 71 ). 
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Other applied linguists, most notably (within American 
practice) C. C. Fries, placed the heaviest emphasis not on 
memorization of texts, but on explicit, conscious practice of 
structural patterns. Politzer (1965, p. 8 ) sounded very different 
from Cornelius* statement when he told language students that 1 even 
in your native language you have not learned by memory all of the 
sentences that you [need]. What you have learned is a system and 
how to use it. * 

A number of textbooks have combined dialog memorization with 
pattern practice. Among the earliest and most conspicuous of these 
were the Audio-Lingual Materials . Brooks, who was a leading con- 
sultant in the preparation of these materials, provided what was 
in its day accepted as a fairly authoritative statement of 
American applied linguistics (i 960 ). He said (p. 49) that f a 
student learns grammar not by attempting to say everything 
that he will eventually want to say, but by familiarizing him- 
self with structure patterns from which he can generalize, 
applying them to whatever linguistic needs he may have in the 
future.* * The single paramount fact about language learning 
is that it concerns. .. the formation and performance of habits* 

(p. 47). The teacher should learn how to * teach the use of 
structure through pattern practice* (p. 139 ), but ’structure is 
[also] learned in the form of dialogues based upon living situa- 
tions* (p. 123). * The principal method of avoiding error in 

language learning is to observe and practice the right model a 
sufficient number of times? the principal way of overcoming it 
is to shorten the time lapse between the incorrect response and 
the presentation once more of the correct model . 1 (p. 56 ). 
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The views of Cornelius, Brooks, and others in the twenty 
years that followed World War II are examples of what Lane (1966, 
p. l6) has termed the 1 sunburn model of language learning, 1 ac- 
cording to which the teacher, as prime source of knowledge and 
light, exposes the students to the material until the desired 
effect is achieved. To say that linguistically oriented language 
teaching in the 1950* s was limited to promoting exposure in the 
rather crude sense of some of the above quotations would be a 
caricature and inaccurate; but to say that 'sunburn' (or at least 
a good tan) was its immediate goal would not be unfair. 

The beginning of the new decade brought with it what Lane 
( ibid . ) called the behavioral model of language learning. Its 
distinctive emphasis, drawn from research on animal learning, 
was cn the shaping of behavior through positive or negative 
reinforcement (i.e. rewarding) of the activities in which an 
organism might engage. This period saw an upsurge of interest 
in programmed instruction, teaching machines, and operant con- 
ditioning. The cardinal principles of this approach, (adapted 
from Valdman 1966, p. 136) are: 

1 . Rigorous specification of the desired changes 
in behavior. 

2 . Division of the subject matter to be taught into 
a gradual sequence of optimum minimum steps. 

3 . Active mode of response on the part of the student. 

4 . Immediate confirmation and (in the Skinnerian sense) 
reinforcement of student responses. 

5,. Revision and modification of the materials to 
accommodate individual student differences. 
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But although the behavioral model was in some respects 
undeniably more sophisticated and more effective than the sunburn 
model, its aim for many of its adherents remained 'to condition 
[the student's] verbal behavior to permit habitual autonomous 
manipulation of [the] second language' (Morton, 1968, p. 20). 

In the last few pages, we have sketched some of the best 
known manifestations of what we may call A-L orthodoxy.'*' It is 
important to remember that A-L thinking consisted of at least 
two main strands, which were seldom separated from one another 
in the practice of that era, but which are nevertheless easy to 
separate in principle. These two strands were the linguistic and 
the psychological. Thus, attention to the surface structure of 
a language need not necessarily lead to spending most of class 
time in * individual and choral repetition, of carefully guided 
conversations, of pattern practices, and the like* (Moulton, 

1961). 

BEYOND APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

In the late 1960's, after two decades of controversy, con- 
quest and prestige, A-L doctrine began to come under increasingly 
heavy criticism from a point of view which we may label T-C, for 
transformational-cognitive. Like A-L, this point of view has 
its linguistic component, drawn mainly from the work of trans- 
formational-generative grammarians, and its psychological component 
drawn from cognitivism. Again, the matching of the two was at 
least partially a matter of historical accident, rather than 
mutual deducibility. 



^The letters stand for both 'applied linguistics' and for 
' audio-lingual. '' Applied linguistics' of course includes 
much besides language teaching. 
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It is instructive to look at some of the ways in which the 
transformational-cognitive school (T-C) has been contrasted with 
its immediate predecessor (a-l). An unusually clear comparison 
is found in Kniesner ( 1969 ). According to Kniesner, A-L was charac- 
terized by a preoccupation with the differences between languages 
rather than the similarities, and by the belief that any language 
is a set of habits used in speaking (as opposed to writing). It 
consists of the habits that its native speakers actually have, and 
not either the habits that someone thinks they ought to have, or 
linguistic statements about those habits. The goal of A-L language 
teaching was ' fluent, error-free speech, without conscious at- 
tention to rules. * All the points in this summary, as well as 

in Rivers 1 (p.2-3), may be easily and amply documented from the 

2 

writings of the leaders of A-L; there is little use in denying 
that they were characteristic emphases of the A-L tradition. 

By contrast, Kniesner considers Chomsky* s observations ( 1966 ) 
to be typical of the T-C approach. Two of these draw principally 
on the linguistic side of T-C thinkings 

1. The abstractness of linguistic representations. 

2. The universality of underlying linguistic structures. 

Two more are primarily psychological: 

3. The creative aspect of language use. 

4. The role of intrinsic organization in creative processes. 

In this view, the learner's task is not 'to master a corpus* 

(Kuno, 1969), but rather (Kniesner, op . cit . ) 'to limit and test 
hypotheses to find the generative rules which link surface mani- 
festations with meaning -bearing underlying abstract structures 

o 

For three key statements, see Fries (1948), Moulton ( 1961 ) , 
Brooks (1961;. 
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and permit creation and understanding of an infinite number of 
novel utterances . 1 Some of the pedagogical implications of T-C, 
as seen by Kuno (1969) are: 

1 . emphasis on meaningful practice, 

2 . early use of reading and writing as well as 
speaking and listening, 

3 . instruction for conscious attention to the 
characteristics of language r especially its 
regularities , 

4 . emphasis on meanings of utterances, 

5 * the organization of course materials in terms of 

some deeper analysis of the language [than A-L either 
provided or used]. 

The positive thrust of T-C thought is clearer than the 
negative, for the bad, old, outmoded, behavioristic audiolin~ 
gualists seldom gave full allegiance to the dogmas which the 
cognitivists attribute to them. (cf. Ney, 1968) Even when they 
proclaimed these doctrines, their common sense (with which they 
•as well as their critics are endowed) usually prevented them in 
practice from reaping the consequences of excessive consistency 
which, as their successors point out, might logically have result- 
ed from their theory. Most of Kuno 1 s five points (above) were 

in fact found in stated precept as well as in actual practice 
o 

within A-L. One is tempted to agree with Rivers (1968, p. 78), 
that 1 there is no reason to believe that [these] two positions are 
mutually exclusive. 1 There are differences, but they are dif- 
ferences of emphasis'. 



3 

To cite only a few examples from well before the T-C era, 
Fries ( 1948 ) was quite ready for structural patterns (cf. 
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What are actually the issues at stake? Some writers give 
the impression that a central disagreement is over the importance 
of 1 habit formation* (see for example Cooper, 1970). It would 
be a mistake, however, to attach too much importance to what is 
largely a terminological discrepancy between the two schools. 

It is certainly true, and has been well documented by 
quotations appearing earlier in this chapter, that many language 
teachers of the past two decades have emphasized ’forming habits.* 
It may also be true, as Chomsky (1966, p. 4 ) has charged, that 
* there is no sense of **habit** known to psychology* in which 
language use can be described as a matter of * grammatical habit.* 
Even though linguists have undeniably been influenced by what 
has been going on in the field of psychology, their use of * habit, * 
if * unknown to psychology,* is at least well known to the lexi- 
cographers of everyday usage: *a disposition or tendency, con- 

stantly shown, to act in a certain way* (ACD). To put the same 
common notion in slightly different terms, when A-L language 
teachers have spoken of 1 forming language habits,* they have 
meant something like * obtaining unhesitating accuracy in the con- 
trol of something in the target language.* That * something* 
might have been a sentence ( Habe ich Ihnen schon erzahlt , wo ich 
vorige Woche Donnerstaq qewesen bin ?) or a structural problem 



described to the student. The first two volumes of Language 
Learning contained articles on an approach to reading 
(Nida) , the dictionary (one by Hill and another by Marckwardt) , 
and note-taking (Anthony, 1948). French (1949) counseled 
that * a student should be saying something that has meaning 
for him personally, not only after he has learned the pattern 
but also while he is learning it , * and this idea was found 
also in Anthony (1949) and Reed (1948). Only the fifth point 
cannot be matched from the proponents of the oral approach, 
and this point depends on linguistic insights which were not 
available before the late 1950 * s. 
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(English tag questions, Spanish ser vs. estar, French partitive 
constructions) , or vocabulary. The trouble is that T-C writers 
frequently seem to believe that their A-L colleagues thought only 
of the first of these: 1 great importance is placed upon mimicry, 

memorization of prepared dialogs, and repetitive substitution and 
transformation drills* (Cooper, 1970 , p. 304 ; cf. also Valdman, 
1966,p.l46). To this, T-C objects that in first-language learning 
'we do not go around collecting sentences to hold in memory for 
future use in speaking and understanding. Nor do we have to 
search through our personal linguistic archives and carry out the 
steps of solving a proportion whenever we want to say something* 
(Langacker, 22). 

But T-C is right in decrying habit formation only if the 
phrase means nothing except * memorizing sentences and solving pro- 
portions with them,* or if * habits* are only behaviors which are 
* acquired through the forging of stimulus-response bonds* (Cooper, 
p. 309 ). If * habit formation* means (or also means) * attainment 
of unhesitating accuracy,* then it is a goal at which adherents 
of T-C themselves aim — or surely ought to. 

T-C and A-L therefore have much in common. Both recognize 
that languages are partly like and partly unlike each other, 
although one school emphasizes the similarities and the other 
the differences. Both schools agree that * the behavior of the 
speaker, listener, and learner of language constitutes ... the 
actual data for any study of language* (Chomsky, 1959 ? p. 56). 

Both schools (and not just T-C) have always tried to produce 
students who could understand all and produce only grammatical 
utterances of the target language (Cooper, op . cit . p. 306 ), 
regardless of whether the grammar of the language was described 
structurally or transformationally. Both schools (and not just 
A-l) aim. at unhesitating accuracy in that behavior. 
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The fundamental issues in language teaching, then, lie not 
here, but where they have always lain. We constantly seek — and 
occasionally obtain — new light on three different but related 
areas: What is to be learned? What is the nature of learning? 

What makes learning happen? 



WHAT IS TO BE LEARNED? 

Our understanding of the nature of what in a language has 
to be learned has been furthered in recent years by two develop- 
ments within linguistic science. One is the interest in the ways 
in which all natural human languages are alike, which has followed 
(and been made possible by) several decades of emphasis on the ways 
in which they differ. The second is the increased attention to 
what Gleason ( 1965 , p. 202) has called 'agnation:' the relation- 
ships among sentences with constant semantic relations among the 
same major vocabulary items, but with different (surface) 
structures : 

The cook used cornmeal. 

Cornmeal was used by the cook. 

. . . use of cornmeal by the cook. . , 

...the cook's use of cornmeal... 

...the cook who used cornmeal... 

etc. 

In all of these examples, it was the cook who used the cornmeal, 
and cornmeal was what he used, and what he did to the cornmeal 
was use it; but the configurations, or surface patterns in which 
these three concepts appear vary from complete simple sentence to 
relative clause to nominalizations of the whole idea. 
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The inclusion of such data as these in the study of language 
has followed a long period in which linguists concentrated on 
segmenting 1 enate 1 sentences (sentences with identical surface 
structures) and classifying the resulting parts: 



The 


cook 


used 


cornmeal . 


The 


people 


ate 


mush. 


The 


children 


ate 


mush. 



To insist that the principal things to be learned in a language 
are its Patterns 1 is one thing, but this word may be interpreted 
with the same latitude as 1 habit 1 (see above). To define ’pat- 
tern* enately, as *a sentence or phrase with all of the content 
words removed’ (Brown , 1967, p. xviii) is unnecessarily narrow. 

In this sense, the sentences in the frame above would all re- 
present the same pattern, which could be represented somewhat 
as follows : 



Article 


Personal Noun 


Tr*ansitive Verb 


Noun 











and the five phrases about the cook using cornmeal would be re- 
garded as representing five different and presumably unrelated 
patterns. To define ’pattern* in this way encourages the writer 
of materials to ignore the extremely productive agnate relation- 
ships, such as connect the five sentences about cornmeal. But 
this book is not the place for detailed discussion of either of 
these matters. 
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WHAT IS THE NATURE OF LEARNING? 

Recent study of the learning process is leading to increased 
appreciation of the importance of learning as opposed to teaching. 

t 

Newmark and Reibel (1968, p. 149) comment that 

the excessive preoccupation with the contribution of 
the teacher has. .. distracted the theorists from con- 
sidering the role of the learner as anything but a 
generator of interference; and preoccupation with 
linguistic structure has distracted them from con- 
sidering that learning a language means learning to 
use it. 

and Valdman (in Mueller, 1968, p. 58 ) implies that 'programmers 
and teachers [should] learn to observe rather than interfere with 
the student's acquisition of the foreign language.' Carroll (in 
Mueller, 1968 , p. 64) suggests that 'we try to take more careful 
account than we have, previously, of the learner's concept of 
what it is that he is learning,' and (p. 66) that students 'using 
basic language acquisition capacities , . . . utilize the material . . . 
to help themselves develop towards language competence more or 
less in the sense explicated by Chomsky* [emphasis mine^. In educa- 
tional circles generally, there is a revival of interest in 
student-centered and partially student-directed instructional 
strategies. But we will not attempt to review here the develop- 
ment in organization of language instruction around the student. 

For one point of view, see my 'who's who in language transfer' 

(IRAL, forthcoming). 

But if the learner is indeed to be at the center of deliber- 
ate language transfer, we must no longer look at him only as 'lin- 
guistic man' — man regarded only as a potential internalizer and pro- 
ducer of alien sounds, words and patterns. Any language student 
is an entire social being, who inhabits (or consists of) an entire 
physical organism. If he is a social being, then we cannot go 
on 'perfecting the routine means... yet [remaining] oblivious to 
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its meaning and purposes* (Marx, 1970, p. 9^9) • We cannot justify 
dull practice (or even non-dull practice, or even a *fun* language 
course) solely on the basis of its contribution to learning, which 
in turn contributes to the fulfillment of some future [economic 
or] spiritual goal (Lado, 1964, p. 42). If the student is a 
physical organism, we cannot remain content with our present 
ignorance (Kandel , 1970, p. 70) of the neuronal mechanisms that 
are the microphysiological counterparts of observed language 
learning behavior. 

Although Kandel very recently (ojd. cit . ) and others (for 
example, Chomsky, 1965, p. 57) have affirmed our inability to 
explain in cellular terms what we know about behavior and learn- 
ing in higher animals, writers and teachers continue to make as- 
sumptions about the neuro-mechanics of language acquisition. 
Occasionally, they make these assumptions explicit, as in the 
following quotations from Marvin Brown (o jd. cit . ). According to 
Brown, * the student [must first] get the pattern ringing in his 
ears.* Then, by repeating, * he. .. acquires ... muscular facility.* 
Now a path may be *built from ear to mouth* and * from eye to 
mouth.* Finally, the student * burns the pattern into the brain 
by going through the drill... many times at increasing speed* 

(p. 4). Repeating and participating *many times, constantly 
pushing for slightly greater speed* is * the payoff [and] the 
step that builds the habit* (p. xviii). One may ask whether too 
much of this kind of practice may not lead to habituation (learn- 
ing to ignore stimuli that have lost novelty or meaning) rather 
than to habit formation. But while some of the word pictures in 
this description are obviously intended to convey methodological 
rather than anatomical truths, the idea of strengthening selected 
neural paths by sheer frequency of use is by no means new to 
language teachers. 
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If, however, we recognize the uncertain and largely 
metaphorical nature of what we can say in this realm, it is 
still possible to sketch a view of language learning, somewhat 
different from Brown' s. 

The National Library of Medicine in Bethesda, Md. , once 
had on display a model of part of a DNA molecule for one common 
type of microorganism. The model is twelve feet long and two 
feet in diameter, and contains hundreds of small colored balls 
that represent individual atoms. We are told that a model of the 
complete molecule on the same scale would be over l42 miles long. 
This particular molecule obviously has nothing to do with the 
learning behavior of higher organisms, but it does suggest that 
in the arrangements of atoms within biochemical molecules, and/or 
in the arrangements of such molecules relative to one another, 
lie immense possibilities for information storage. We may venture 
the following postulates, stated in biochemical terms, but based 
on other kinds of evidence: 

1. The (sub?)molecular structure of a person's brain 
plays a major role in determining how he will be able to respond 
to what happens. 

2. 'Learning' implies a change in how a person is disposed 
to respond to what happens. (This is a commonplace. ) 

3. 'Learning' presumably involves rearranging something 
in the molecules of the learner's brain. ^ Such a statement is 



4 

Physiological evidence is not entirely lacking at this point. 
Pribram, a neuropsychologist and neurosurgeon, in present- 
ing his holographic hypothesis of memory storage argues 
that 'the totality of [the memory] process has a more or 
less lasting effect on protein molecules and perhaps other 
macromolecules' ( 1969 , p. 77). 
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not necessarily an assertion of materialistic behaviorism, since 
it does not rule out the possibility of an acorporeal aspect of 
the mind* It is surely compatible with any but the most extreme 
of mentalistic views. In this sense, a new (sub)molecular ar- 
rangement may correspond to a new hypothesis,* or available basis 
for action, whether or not the proprietor of the brain is con- 
sciously aware of the hypothesis. 

4. Certain features of these (sub)molecular arrangements 
are innate. Some of these innate features are shared by all 
normal members of the species. They, for example, explain our 
apparent inability to form the negative of a proposition by pro- 
nouncing the phonemes of the affirmative in reverse order, even 
though it is very easy for us to understand what such a process 
would involve. This is in fact: only one rather gross instance 
of the language universals that enter into inferences about the 
'base structure 1 that is common to all languages. It is in this 
sense that linguists now talk about the innateness of language. 

5. Certain things about these (sub)molecular arrangements 
are not innate. With regard to the linguistic aspects of be- 
havior, this is why nobody claims that anyone is born with the 
ability to speak a language, but only with the propensity to 
learn to speak one or more languages of an innately determined 
kind. 

6. Some of the non-innate arrangements become more perma- 
nent if actions that arise from them produce favorable results. 
Otherwise, these arrangements are dissipated. These correspond 
to what Skinner and others have called 'operants.* But note 
that the changes that we are talking about are not limited to the 
concatenation of 'behaviors:' learning to say fool after April, 
or JLil before monde , or a la escjuina a tomar el autobus . Nor are 
they limited to 'solving proportions' using 'patterns' which are 
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* sentences with all the content words removed. * They may and do 
include both of these, but they may also include the hypotheses 
that correspond to the deepest, subtlest and most abstract units 
or rules of the transformational-generative (or any other) style 
of linguistic analysis. 

But just as our view of the relevant * operants* has some- 
times been too simple, so it has also been too narrow in that 
we have often failed to look beyond what we can describe in terms 
of one or another brand of linguistics. To make the noises What 
sort of work do you do ?- in a classroom or a lab because that is 
the sentence that is supposed to follow Yes, I*m an American in 
the dialog is a far different * operant* from making the same 
noises outside of class, in speaking to a new acquaintance, 
because one wants to get certain information. The same is true 
of saying Mr. Grant is going to practice next Tuesday as a re- 
sponse to the teacher* s Mr, Grant is going to practice next 
Monday followed by the cue word Tuesday , as contrasted with say- 
ing the same words in conversation with real people* We should 
ask the student to 1 do what we want him to learn* (Cooper, o£. cit . 
p. 31^) , and what we want him to learn is not to produce and under- 
stand sentences, but to communicate through a number of channels, 
one of which involves producing and understanding sentences. 

There are, in addition, non-linguistic * behaviors* which 
are totally indispensable for linguistic success: willingness 

to phonate, feeling that one has something worth phonating about, 
expectation that the language can be useful — these and many others 
deserve conscious and systematic encouragement from the teacher 
at least as much as gender agreement or sequence of ter^es do. 

7. The arrangements to which we have referred in and §L 
(above), at least insofar as they relate to speech, must consist 
of a multidimensional network, much of it below the level of con- 
sciousness. Disciplined exploration of some new dimensions has 
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been, at least from the language teacher’s point of view, the 
major contribution of post-Chomskian linguistics. Most evident 
has been the study of relationships among surface structures, 
with resultant postulation of deep structures. (cf. the discus- 
sion of enate and agnate relationships on p.l2f, above.) 

8. The job of a teacher consists of two parts: 

a. Somehow, he must induce t his student to 
rearrange his own intracranial molecules 
in ways which will dispose him toward 
appropriate new kinds of behavior. The 
student may accomplish this rearrange- 
ment with the help of an explanation of 
the ’grammar point* that is involved. 

Or he may accomplish it as a result of 
consciously figuring out the system from 
examples which he encounters either 
systematically or non-systematically . 

Sometimes, perhaps, his rearranging of 
his molecules is done in sheer self-defense, 
as a way of rattling off dialogs or drills 
fast enough to escape being branded 'non- 
cooperative 1 (Brown, 1967? p.xvi) or inept. 
Adherents of one approach to this task are 
likely to scoff at the value, or even the 
practicability, of some or all of the others. 
Nevertheless, every 'method* ('an overall 
plan for the orderly presentation of language 
material' Anthony, 1963) must provide one way 
of achieving temporary rearrangement. This 
book is as neutral as possible concerning 
the choice of means to that end. 
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b. Somehow, the teacher must see to it, before 
the new arrangements have become dissipated, 
that the student has some hind of experience 
which will tend to make them permanent. 

What do these changes of molecular arrangement correspond 
to? Can one 1 s brain be changed in such a way that an anecdote 
memorized 2 5 years ago and not recalled once in the last fifteen 
can still come back verbatim? Anyone who has ever memorized and 
remembered anything in any language must answer this question in 
the affirmative. Of course it happens. A-L makes much of it;. 

T-C makes considerably less. Can one summon up remembered sen- 
tences and use them to solve an immediate problem in sentence 
construction? Again, this is a common experience of language 
learners, and again the schools differ in the relative weight 
that they give to this human ability. T-C errs only when it 
claims that these phenomena should be totally excluded from the 
methodology of language teaching. 

Are there instances of speech that cannot be accounted for 
in this way? Certainly there are, and T-C writers never tire of 
furnishing examples. The assertion of T-C that *a language is a 
set of principles establishing correlations between meanings and 
sound sequences 1 (Langacker, 1967 , p. 35) is largely true. Indeed, 
A-L writers have recognized its truth in many of their grammar 
notes, and give lip service to it whenever they repeat after 
Bloch and Trager that a language is a system (and not just a set) 
of oral symbols. T-C, of course, is characterized by greater 
emphasis on this undisputed fact, and A-L by less. What we mean 
to emphasize here is that the neuronal molecules are inaccessible 
to direct control from outsiders. Because they are inaccessible, 
any method of teaching must come to terms with the learner . This 
may take place in any of a number of ways, and the.se will be the 
subject of the following section. 
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MOTIVATION 

Motivation is whatever makes the learner ready and willing 
to rearrange his own molecules, but what is that? Miller, a 
social psychologist, and Wardhaugh, a linguist, express current 
ideas on this topic in language that is strikingly harmonious and 
at times almost identical. Motivation of course encompasses the 
student's purposes (Wardhaugh, 1967 f p. 23) > and we should make 
materials as relevant as possible to the live concerns of the 
student, so as to increase the chainces of individual involvement 
(Miller, 1964, p. 40f.). But it also encompasses the social and 
academic climate (Wardhaugh; c£* also the non-recent Wallace, 
1949); we too often overlook or use unskillfully the forces with- 
in the learning group itself, and the quality of the interaction 
of its members (Miller). Pear of inadequacy (Wardhaugh) and 
failure (Miller), of change (Miller) and anomie (Wardhaugh) are 
negative forces which teachers -can identify and try to remove 
(Miller ) . 

We may picture these aspects of motivation in terms of two 
intersecting axes of reality as it exists for the learner. ^ 

The horizontal axis expresses the external aspect of his exper- 
iences: his relations with other people, his ability to talk 

about past experiences, to interact with present waiters, taxi 
drivers and friends, and to plan for the future. This outward- 
looking kind of reality may in the long run be necessary for 
motivation, but it is not by itself sufficient. 

The vertical axis extends through reality that is internal 
to the learner: his feelings, his anxieties, and his picture of 

himself. Does he enjoy what he is doing, or not? Does he see 



^This discussion of motivation in terms of two axes is taken 
from Stevick ( 1971 )* 
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himself as succeeding, or as failing? Is he, in his own eyes, one 
of the moving forces in the learning process, or is he only a pawn? 

Emphasis on this vertical axis is one of the inheres tixig 
features of what Dr. Gattegno calls his Silent Way of teaching 
languages. During the first part of the course, all talking is 
about a set of small wooden blocks which differ from each other 
only in length and color, and are little more than concrete 
abstractions. At this stage, exploitation of the horizontal axis 
has been reduced to what must surely be its very narrowest mini- 
mum. But it is this -very annihilation of the horizontal axis, 
coupled with the almost complete silence of the teacher, that 
allows and indeed forces both student and teacher to focus their 
attention on the introspect ive--on what resources are available 
from within the student, on what is taking shape within his mind, 
and what he is ready to do at any given moment. In the short run, 
and with a teacher who can focus his attention on the inside of 
the student's mind, the vertical axis may be sufficient for 
motivation. In the long ryn, of course, it is not. In fact, 
motivation depends on connecting something on the horizontal 
axis of external experience with something on the vertical axis 
of the student's appreciation of himself. It is the vertical 
axis, however, that language teachers talk and write about the 
least. 



Like our view of 'operants' (p.l8), our view of favorable 
results or rewards which will 'reinforce* those operants has been 
too narrow. For long-term, extrinsic motivation we have placed 
too much reliance on reference to 'spiritual goals,' or to 'an 
experience which is essential to understanding the world (one ] 



In Gattegno' s system, the wooden blocks are followed by a 
series of pictures which are still about as unrelated to 
the horizontal kind of external, interesting reality as it 
is possible for pictures of real objects to be, but which 
provide the imaginative teacher with opportunities to begin 
creative expansion of the student's vocabulary. 
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lives in* (Grittner, 1969 , p. 36) or to 1 the belief that what is 
learned in school will transfer to situations which the student 
will later face in life* ( ibid . ) For short-term, intrinsic motiva 
tion, we too often depend on some superficial reward: a r feeling 

of accomplishment* (Stevick, 1959), grades, numbers on a counting 
device, candies, money, permission to go on to the next frame, 
and the like. 



A more comprehensive view of motivation derives from what 
we may call Lambert 1 s Principle,^ This principle states that, 
other things being equal, a language course is effective in pro- 
portion to the breadth of its contact with the student* s interests 
and the depth of its penetration into his emotional life. The 
conditions that loosen up the atoms, or molecules, or electrons, 
of the brain so that they become available for rearranging lie 
outside the strictly linguistic realm. Both the teacher and the 
materials writer need to be aware of the full range of rewards 
and incentives that are available to the student: 

(l) What needs, and what opportunities does the student 
have to gain satisfaction from having done something right? What 
he does may be very small, such as completing one line in a drill, 
or reciting a sentence out of a dialog, but the materials should 



Lambert and his colleagues have done much to elucidate the 
social psychology of second-language learning. They dis- 
tinguish between ’instrumental* orientation, which looks 
toward the utilitarian values of linguistic achievement, 
and * integrative* orientation of students who learn as 
if they desired to become potential members of the FL 
group (Lambert, 1963 , section 4). Jakobovits ( 1970 ) cites 
Lambert frequently in his relatively full discussion of the 
complex psychological issues that may be involved in the 
study of foreign languages. 
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iay out very clearly — and more explicitly than most do — some of 
the things that the student can do in order to gain approval. 

Here is where programmed self-instruction is at its best. This 
is also the aspect of ’intrinsic motivation* that has received 
most attention. 

(2) What needs, and what opportunities does the student 
have to transmit and receive real messages? If the * real mess- 
ages* are to go much beyond the location of the chalk, and the 
menu for the next meal, then there must be some area or areas of 
shared genuine interest, whether these be planning the Spanish 
club* s annual picnic, or preparing for two years* residence in 
Quito. This is one reason why integration of language study with 
other components of a curriculum or training program makes so much 
sense. Trainers have of course thought about this matter, but 
usually with most of their attention on its * extrinsic* or long- 
term role, and very little exploitation of its potential for 
’intrinsic,* day-to-day motivation. 

(3) What needs, and what opportunities does the student 
have to satisfy his drive to acquire knowledge that he can project 
onto future events that he cares about? (Ritchie, 1967, P. 47). 
Competence in generating and understanding new sentences is some- 
thing that most learners require as a pay-off, not only in the 
long run, but also immediately. (Reid, 1971) 

(4) What needs, and what opportunities does the student 
have to be aggressive in making sense out of nonsense — to acquire 
skills and insights actively rather than having them * skillfully 
presented and sufficiently drilled* into him? Active inquiry, 
even when it is not conscious, may result in active learning 
(Kuno, 1969 ). Here is the value, for some students at least, of 
the inductive presentation of grammar so dear to some A-L practi- 
tioners, and also of direct, monolingual teaching of meanings for 
words and sentences. 
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(5) What needs and what opportunities does the student have 
for developing personal relationships with people who interest 
him? This question is related to the first two, for one 'does 
things right 1 primarily in the eyes of other people, and it is 
to other people that one 'transmits real messages.' But there 
is no reason why a language course should confine itself to 
helping the student 'get things right* and 'transmit real messages, 
either through talking about books, tables, pens and blackboards 
or through acting out imaginary episodes in the life of an 
American who is living with a Sarkhanese family. Built into the 
materials may be opportunities to become better acquainted with 
instructors and classmates. 

These opportunities may be of two different kinds. The 
more obvious type is concerned with the content of the inter- 
relationships: finding out about the other person' s family his 

likes and dislikes , his earlier experiences, and so forth. A 
second type grows out of competition and cooperation in the common 
tasks of studying and living together. The second kind of re- 
lationship may grow along with the first, or it may thrive without 
it. This is another key feature of the first stage of Gattegno' s 
Silent Way of language teaching , in which very intense inter- 
personal interplay is carried out in the context of discussing 
abstract relationships among small colored wooden blocks. 

CONCLUSION 

When a student engages in activities that normally take place 
only inside a language classroom, it is as though he were picking 
up in his hands the stones from which he was to construct a wall. 
These activities include memorization of word lists, dialogs or 
rules, and performance of systematic drills? they also include 
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the gaining of insights about structure, and the generating of 
sentences for the sake of generating them. To be sure, one can 
hardly build a wall without picking up the stones, but if the 
stones are not placed into the wall— if the activity does not 
immediately produce rewards of several different kinds (points 
1-5 on pp.23 -25 , above) — then the student simply sets one 
stone down as fast as he picks another up. One cannot remember 
what he has not in some sense understood, and he cannot put into 
practice (i.e. use in a larger context) what he cannot remember. 
This is the usual justification for many teaching practices today. 
But we sometimes forget that the reverse is also true: what one 
has not put into practice (used in a larger context) he will soon 
forget, and what he has forgotten he no longer understands. Any 
method is weak that emphasizes memory without understanding, or 
that is satisfied with memory and understanding in a narrowly 
intraverbal context . 

To put the same matter in another way, a team of materials 
developers must ask itself three questions: 

1. What must the student see ? The things he needs to see 
include meanings of words and sentences, and also relationships 
among them. The materials should make it easy for him to see 
these things. It may very well be that the principal value of 
the commoner types of drill is not, as we once thought, in sheer 
repetition but in guiding the student as he explores the relation- 
ships between indicative and subjunctive, or affirmative and 
negative. 



2. What must the student remember ? In contemporary practice, 
these things are mostly words and examples of constructions. Some 
materials try to make the student remember by requiring him to 
memorize. Others emphasize multiple reintroduction of items to be 
remembered. Some materials seem to ignore the matter altogether. 
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3. What can the student do ? Where can he lay the stones 
that he has just picked up, and what can he use for mortar? 

What practical application can he make of his new ability to 
choose between indicative and subjunctive French verbs, or how 
many kinds of satisfaction cu * he gain from being able to form 
the negatives of all the tenses of Swahili? This is the point 
at which materials writers most often abdicate to the teachers , 
and where unskilled teachers are most often oblivious to their 
opportunities . 
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CHAPTER 2 

WORKING ASSUMPTIONS, AND 
THE MODULAR APPROACH 
TO MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
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One only, one thing that was firm, even no 
Greater than a cricket’s horn, no more than 
A thought to be rehearsed all day, a speech 
Of the self that must sustain itself on 
Speech, one thing remaining, infallible, 

Would be enough. 

It can never be satisfied, the mind, never. 

Wallace Stevens 



The preceding chapter was concerned with the foundations of 
language teaching and language learning in general. One of the 
special problems within that area is the preparation of suitable 
written or recorded materials, and that is the subject to which 
we shall now turn. Continuous involvement in materials develop- 
ment for seldom-taught languages for 20 years in over a dozen 
languages, and consultation with writers in dozens of others, has 
frequently raised doubts whether those of us who sustain ourselves 
on the speech of others can find even one thing infallible to 
satisfy our minds. Instead, we shall present here five working 
assumptions which have stood the test of time, and then outline 
an approach which seems to be consistent with them. The assump- 
tions concern respectively ’Usability, 1 'Organization,* ’Respon- 
siveness,' ’Responsibility,' and ’Pluralism.' The approach to 
writing materials is 'modular.' 
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ASSUMPTION I ( 1 USABILITY 1 } . 

I know 

The power of words. 

It is nothing! 

A fallen 

Petal under 
A dancer* s heel. 

But man 

In his soul, his lips, in his bones... 

Frederick Seidel 

Man is by necessity a language-using animal, but as an adult 
he is only for convenience a language-learning one. The first 
assumption therefore is that people learn features of a language 
best if they use those features immediately for their own purposes, 

, , i p 

instead of just mimicking, memorizing and manipulating forms. * 

This assumption is inconsistent with the time-honored practice of 
delaying 'free conversation' until the student is 'ready' for it — 
usually sometime near the end of the second semester or second 
year. 

In this respect, it is worthwhile to distinguish between 
'real' and 'realistic' use of language. I really use the question 
'What time is it?' only if (a) I don't know what time it is and 
(b) I want to know what time it is. I can use the same question 




In Chapter 1, quoted material usually formed a part of 
the argument, and so was included in the body of the 
text. in this chapter most of the quotations are 
corroborative, in order to make the assumptions seem 
less idiosyncratic. Accordingly, they have been relegated 
to footnotes. 

2 

Rivers (1964, p.128): 'if [the student's] work in a foreign 
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realistically if I can foresee the time when I might really use 
it. Pictures , role plays , foreign coins and the like are stimu- 
lants to sharpen the student* s foresight in this sense, and in 
this way to increase the available range cf realistic practice. 
Some completely grammatical sentences are susceptible of neither 



language class has caused him to perceive the manipulation 
of linguistic structures and the repetition of foreign 
language phrases as M class exercises,” unrelated to real- 
life concerns, then these are not likely to spring to his 
mind in a real-life situation.... [in order to bring about 
good transfer of set and attitudes], the classroom must 
simulate [real life] as closely as possible. 1 1 Important 
as it is to make clear to the student what he is doing, 
it is equally important to relate the drills to his own 
interest. * (p. 153 ) 

Rivers (1968) 1 ... students must be trained from the first 
to apply what they have memorized, or practiced in drills, 
in communication situations... 5 (p. 46 ) 1 [After drilling], 

the next, most important step is the opportunity for the 
student to demonstrate that he can use the structure... 
in. . . actual. . . communication. 1 (p.196) 

Carroll (1966) : Among the facts which have accumulated 

in the study of verbal learning is: *The mor^e meaningful 

the material to be learned, the greater the facility in 
learning and retention.* (p. 105 ) 

Halliday et al. ( 1964 ) : * [One of the propitious circumstances 
that can favour language learning is ] the amount of experience 
of the language received by the learner, provided that this 
experience is meaningful.* (p.l8l) * Human beings learn more 
rapidly and effectively if they have a reason for doing so. * 

(p.182) 

Prator ( 1964 ) puts the matter more bluntly: 

1. Communication is always accompanied by understanding. 

2 . Communication requires that the student himself sup- 
ply the sounds, words, and structures needed to ex- 
press his thought. 
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real nor realistic use: 1 The child sees vegetables in the after- 

noon.* Others might possibly find real use, but in such restricted 
circumstances that realistic practice is impossible to arrange: 

*1 live in the eighth city.* 

Even *real 5 communication in a foreign language may or may 
not be * authentic.* If it is in the language that for the two 
interlocutors would be the natural one to use at that time, on 
that topic, then' it is authentic? otherwise it is not. One of 
the peculiar skills, and a mark of dedication of a good language 
teacher (provided of course that he could be communicating with 
the student more easily in some other language) is his ability 
and willingness to carry on communication that is at the same 
time real and non-authentic. One of the mistakes of the unskilled 
teacher is to assume that because communication is not authentic, 
it can at best be realistic. 



3. This concept of communication may prove more 
important to the language teacher than either 
programed learning or transformational analysis. 

Compare also 'Lambert* s Principle,' Chapter 1, p. 23. 

3 

This emphasis on real communication, although it receives 
strong support from many authorities (footnote 2), is of 
course by no means universally accepted. So Benton 
(1970, p. ), introducing a textbook which makes almost 
no provision for exploitation of the present realities of 
a training site, urges the student to 'be willing to 
cooperate in that "suspension of disbelief" which will 
enable him to become a real participant in an imaginary 
event. * 
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The degree of tolerance for pretense (i.e, non-real and/or 
non-authentic use of words) may in fact be a major component of 
what looks like a difference in language aptitude between academ- 
ically-oriented trainees (e.g. Peace Corps 'A.B. generalists 1 ) 
and other kinds of trainees (e.g. older Volunteers, skilled crafts- 
men). One recent training program not only used materials (see 
Appendix L ) which were drawn from the trainees' trade (diesel 
mechanics), but also brought in monolingual French-speaking ap- 
prentices for the trainees to teach their trade to. Results were 
encouraging, though a single experiment is necessarily inconclusive. 

Corollary 1 to the assumption on usability . Each new word and 
each new grammatical feature should be used (not just practiced) , 
either really or realistically, as early as possible. It should 
be used as often as necessary to integrate it into the student' s 
repertoire and to improve his chances of retaining it. 

Corollary 2 to the assumption on usability . Other things being 
equal, spontaneous material is better than pre-existing printed 
material. This is because language is really used only as a part 
of life. Printed materials are at best a record of past life (or 
of a past guess as to what the present would be like); at worst, 
they bear very little relation to life past, present or future. 

ASSUMPTION II ('ORGANIZATION') 

On the elementary level, there must be order in the intro- 
duction of new phonological, grammatical and lexical problems, 
and systematic drill on alien mechanical features, and some way 

- . . n ..4 

of organizing classroom procedures- 



The professional consensus on the need for organization 
hardly needs documentation. As stated by Hutchinson (in 
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ASSUMPTION III ('RESPONSIVENESS 1 ). 



Hawthorne and Emerson met on the wood paths of' 
Concord, and passed on, Emerson with his head 
full of bright futurities and relevances , 

Hawthorne with his head full of the irrelevant 
past. ... We revere Emerson, the prophet whose 
prophecies came true..., but we find in [Hawthorne* s ] 
work a complex, tangled and revolutionary vision 
of the soul, which we recognize as our own. 

Emerson spoke nobly about relevance. 

Hawthorne was relevant. 

The moral is that it is hard to tell at any 
given moment what is relevant. 

Robert Penn Warren 



Our third assumption is that individuals, but also groups, 
vary widely not only in general language aptitude, in their 
emotional involvement with the new language, and in the degree 
of pre-existing motivation, but also in the lexical content that 
they can make immediate use of, in the approaches that they will 
put up with, and in the methods that are appropriate for them. 



Valdman, 1966, p. 22 5) 1 Language is comp,lex; 'language learn- 
ing is complex. It takes a variety of organized activities 
to teach language successfully, for the art and science of 
teaching include the judicious selection, timing, measuring 
and blending of the many ingredients involved. * The level 
of agreement on this point is exceeded only by the level of 
disagreement on just what principles, procedures and formats 
should provide that organization. A good general treatment 
in terms of 1 limitation , 1 'grading,* * presentation* and 
'testing* is found in Halliday et al, (1964) chapter 7* 
Mackey ( 1965)3 especially in Part 2 ( Method Analysis ), is 
encyclopedic on chis subject. Kelly ^19^9) provides a 
readable diachronic view of the same matter. 
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Some students, but only some, can profit from spending the first 
15 hours of class on phonological drills? some students, but only 
some, want to start out with 'What's your name and where are you 
from? f ? some but only some thrive on the memorization of dialogs? 
one group plans to drill wells for two years, another group plans 
to teach English, and still another expects to monitor radio 
broadcasts. Tolerance for one or another approach depends partly 

on the coordinator or supervisor of the program, partly on the 

5 

past experience of the students themselves. 

The assumption about 'responsiveness' is close to the issue 
of 'relevance 1 that looms so large in the entire world of educa- 
tion today. We must not be too facile either in accepting a 
language text as 'relevant' merely because it is job-related, or 
in rejecting it as 1 irrelevant' just because it spends most of 
the first lessons in talking about colored blocks of wood. As 
we have pointed out in chapter 1 (p.23f ) , the needs and interests 
that any student has, and to which a course may relate, are many 
and complex. Nevertheless, there are irrelevant courses, and 
almost any textbook may be made either more or less relevant to a 
given class. 



5 / 

To cite one of a number of possible sources, Carroll (in 

Valdman 1966, p.96) asserts that 'one of the best-establish 

ed findings of educational research is that a major source 

of variation in pupil learning is the teacher's ability to 

promote that learning. Exactly what this ability consists 

of is not certain, but we have strong evidence that along 

with knowledge of subject matter there is involved the 

teacher' s ability to organize this content and present it 

with due regard for the pupil's ability and readiness to 

acquire it, ' 
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ASSUMPTION IV ('RESPONSIBILITY') 



...the students [of history] read what they 
pleased and compared their results. As 
pedagogy, nothing could have been more tri- 
umphant. .. . No difficulty stopped them; 
unknown languages yielded before their at- 
tack, and customary law became as familiar 
as the police court. 



We assume that, other things being equal, the program will 
be more effective if the students and instructors feel that they 
have some control over both content and method. Materials ought 
therefore to provide for transferring to the users as much re- 
sponsibility as they are prepared to handle. There are undoubt- 
edly certain functions which will remain with the teacher and 
supervisor throughout the training period, but in general, growth 
in the skills and attitudes of increasing self-sufficiency in 
language study are an important part of the aims of any 
well-run language program, " Note that this assumption is incon- 
sistent with exclusive or nearly exclusive reliance on programmed 
self-instruction or other highly authoritarian systems of teaching. 



Thus Ruopp (1969 > p. 6 ) techniques [for any kind of train- 
ing] should involve* t % e trainee in the learning process as 
actively as possible, and the process should itself equip 
him for adapting and improving his field performance. That 
is, th^ activities he engages in during training should be 
consistent with the problem-solving behavior expected of 
him [on the job ]. 1 



Henry Adams 
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ASSUMPTION V ( ' PLURALISM' ) 

I do not think that we should assume that 
there is always one point of vantage from 
which we can equally see the front and the 
back, the inside and the outside, the left 
and the right. 

Fred Householder 

Householder 1 s words about phonological theory apply also to 

language teaching. Our final assumption is that no one format, 

and no one system however ingenious, can be sufficient for even 

one student or group of students. What has been seen only once 

will not be perceived, and what has been perceived from only one 

7 

point of view will not be assimilated. If a student uses the 
Swahili verb stem -kaza f set, emphasize 1 with genuine understand- 
ing, or as a native speaker would, then he must have met it more 



rj 

'Valdman (in Mueller, 1968 ) : '...a foreign language course 

[should not] be based on too narrow a model of language 
learning. ' 

G. Miller (quoted in Rivers 1964, p. 123): 'The process of 

organizing and reorganizing is a pervasive human trait,... 
motivated at least in part by an attempt to make the best 
possible use of our mnemonic capacity. ' 

Rivers (1964, p. 94) : 'if [the teacher] wishes to induce 

each [student] to behave, he must see to it that the methods 
he employs are sufficiently varied. . . . ' 

In my discussion (stevick, 1963) of techniques, I have 
sometimes forgotten that what may be 'blind alleys' under 
some circumstances may be useful ' technemes' (stevick, 

’-959) under others. 
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than once. If he has met it five times, he has met it in five 
different contexts. He has not only met the word in varied con- 
texts, he has also seen that -kaza is related to -kaa 'stay, sit, 
reside' as -jaza 'fill' is related to -jaa 'become full.' Or 
again, the student who can really handle tag questions ( isn' t he , 
didn' t they , etc. ) in English has probably memorized them (in- 
tentionally or not) as parts of fixed phrases or whole dialogs, 
he has explored them systematically .either through drills or in 
some more overtly 'cognitive' way, and he has used them in un- 
structured conversations. Procedures and systems and approaches 
supplement one another more than they supersede one another. 



Anisfeld (in Valdman 19 66 , p.ll4) quotes William James: 
'The secret of a good memory is... the secret of forming 
diverse and multiple associations with every fact we 
care to retain. ' Anisfeld then goes to show how the 
experience that was behind James' statement can be 
interpreted better when seen from the point of view 
of information processing. 
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A MODULAR APPROACH TO MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

Most language courses violate some or all of these five 
assumptions. One reason is that they attempt to be too massive 
and too permanent. Great quantities of curricular concrete and 
steel are assembled and formed into a mighty bridge across the 
chasm, in anticipation that the oncoming traffic (the students) 
will want to cross at just the point where the bridge is. 

This anticipation is often disappointed. When it is, the 
Golden Gate-style course fails on responsiveness (Assumption III), 
it almost always fails to provide for user responsibility (As- 
sumption IV) , and often it is not directly usable (in the sense 
of Assumption i). Its one strength (unless it is poorly con- 
structed even by its own standards) is in organization, and 
superior organization alone will not produce superior results. 

Most of the textbooks that this writer has used or helped to 
produce have tried to be more or less massive bridges. The needs 
and the mood of the students have never been exactly those that 
the course was written for, but the discrepancies have often been 
small enough so that some kind of useful result could be achieved. 

In this, as in many other respects, experience with Peace Corps 
language , training has provided stimulating, if discomforting, 
ventilation of old complacencies. Students* specialized interests 
are at the same time more specialized; trainees are more conscious 
of their own dissatisfaction with both content and method; 
instructors are mostly willing but inexperienced, brought up in an 
educational system that knows nothing of audio-lingual materials. 
Peace Corps programs have also demonstrated the value of giving to 
the users— both the students and the instructors — a certain amount 
of leeway for their own creativity. These observations point 
toward a new approach to materials development, one which has seemed 
more appropriate for Peace Corps needs, but which also seems promis- 
ing for programs of a more conventional sort. 
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The label that has been applied to this approach is 

0 ' 

'modular.' The modular principle may be applied on at least 

two different scales. On a large scale, it means that instead 
of a single volume, with drills, notes, dialogs and what-not all 
printed and bound in fixed order relative to one another, there 
are separate fascicles, or 'modules,' which can be used (or 
discarded! ) individually, or in various combinations with one 
another. Instead of building a bridge, we supply a set of 
pontoons. Each major component of the course takes the form of 
one or more modules. One fascicle may consist of phonological 
drills; another may be a very brief reference grammar that covers 
only those matters tl. at are of high text frequency; another may 
consist of dialogs, with cross references to the short grammar in 
lieu of separate grammatical notes. Some of the less common types 
of module are described in Appendices G,H,J,K,L,M,N,0,P,R,S,T,U. 

Within a single 'lesson,' or 'unit,' the modular principle 
suggests that the several components (dialogs, drills, etc.) be 
designed so that they may be rearranged to suit the convictions 
of various kinds of user, and so that the individual components 
may be replaced with minimum disturbance to the rest of the lessor. 
For examples, see Chapter 4 and Appendices G,I,J,K. 

One advantage of modular construction is that it allows for 
more user responsibility (Assumption IV) : a class that wants to 

spend the first 15 hours on phonology can do sc^ but a class that 
finds that kind of activity unmotivating can weiit until what is 



8 



One of the first to apply this term was William F. 



Mackey. 
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for them a more appropriate time. Dialog memorization, newspaper 
reading and study of grammar may proceed in any order, or simul- 
taneously. A second advantage is that, for example, a set of 
readings or dialogs appropriate for well-diggers may be replaced 
by a set appropriate for TB control workers without tearing the 
whole course apart. (For examples, see Chapter 4 and Appendix G. ) 



In any case, modular construction may lead to greater re- 
sponsiveness (Assumption III) and hence to greater usability 
(Assumption i). An incidental advantage for the overworked 
writer who is producing materials on marginal time is that one 
fascicle can be completed and put into use in a small fraction 
of the time it takes to write a complete course. 

It may be objected that drawing on an array of modules and 
combining them into a successful course places heavy demands on 
the teacher* s ingenuity and judgment. That is certainly true. 

But exactly the same is true if one is to teach successfully 
from a printed course, bound between covers, conceived and written 
by strangers who were removed by many months and many hundreds of 
miles from one’s present students. 



Modularity is a principle or an approach, and not 
a method. Specifically, as Allen Weinstein has pointed out 
(private communication) 

If a student needs a certain amount of material, 
and the material exists in a corpus, then break- 
ing that corpus up into a series of ’modules* 
which may be presented in any order at his choice 
does not represent a modular approach, since all 
paths eventually lead to the same spot. ... If a 
student has to use all the available modules to 
reach his goal, his instruction has not been 
modular. 
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The modular principle is of course not new. It is implied 
by the existence of alternate, parallel versions of some courses, 
and by series of^. optional readerg that have been prepared for some 
of the more widely taught languages. Beyond that, however, it has 
seldom been followed either consciously or very far. To my know- 
ledge, the earliest deliberate attempt to produce an array of 
modules was in Swift (1963), for Kituba. This was a set 

of one central and five optional fascicles which for reasons of 
economy were bound in a single volume. According to Swift* s 
introduction : 

This course consists of a * primer* in the language and five 
subject-oriented groups of lessons. The primer is intended 
to introduce the major grammatical structures of the language 
to develop in the student an adequate pronunciation, and to 
present a certain amount of useful vocabulary for a variety 
of situations. The primer is prerequisite to the rest of the 
course , .and the student is expected to go through it in order 
as each unit presupposes the vocabulary and the grammar of 
the earlier ones. 

The subject-oriented lesson groups all presuppose the vocab- 
ulary and grammar of the entire primer, and each group is 
intended to be studied from the beginning — the vocabulary 
within a given group being cumulative. However, no subject- 
oriented lesson group depends in any way on any other group 
so that the student is free to pursue his study of these 
lesson groups in any order after he has finished the primer. 

This arrangement is intended to provide maximum flexibility. 
The class with only a f ew hours of time to devote to class- 
room drill with an instructor may find it possible to cover 
the primer only. Students with more time w T ill wish to select 
such of the subject fields covered in the later lessons as 
are of most interest to them. Students in intensive courses 
with at least 300 hours of class and laboratory will be able 
to cover the entire content of the course. An additional 
element of flexibility is provided in that the primer may be 
used as an introduction to be followed by more specialized 
subject-oriented lessons which are not included in this 
course but which may be constructed by an instructor or a 
linguist to meet the specialized needs of particular students 
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Similarly, in the introduction to Adams, Modular Vietnamese 
( 1970 > unpublished) we read: 



This elementary' course in Vietnamese is composed of 
several different * module^.* Each module is a series 
of related lessons which will guide the student toward 
accurate conversation on a particular topic. It does 
not matter whether the student begins his study of 
Vietnamese conversing, say, about geography, street 
directions, or personal matters; each module begins 
at the beginning. 



In 1968, MacDougall produced for the Peace Corps her deliber- 
ately modular Active Introduction to Sinhala . In this set of 
materials, one module introduces ^he writing system. A second is 
a grammatical sketch of Sinhala. The third consists mainly of a 
series of Cummings devices (n>. 3-0 -314). This series is broken into 
a subseries on classroom expressions, a subseries on matters of 
general conversation, and further subseries on specialized topics 
such as rice growing and the preparation of food. 

A set of fourteen modules has been developed by Goodison and 
the staff of the Foreign Service Institute* s Russian language 
section. These materials are designed especially to fit the scope 
and nature of Russian training at the Institute, and are therefore 
unpublished. They include an introduction to pronunciation and 
to printed and handwritten letters; a series of lessons based on 
usir^ a simplified table-top model of Moscow; narratives and 
conversations suitable for use with the table-top model; intro- 
ductory, intermediate and advanced readings taken from newspaper 
advertisements and announcements; general or specialized newspaper 
stories, charts and maps on the economic geography of the Soviet 
Union; selections from a sixth-grade geography book used in the 
Soviet Union. 
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This book is itself written on the modular principle. 
Chapter 3, which explains much of the distinctive terminology, 
should not be omitted, but the chapters may otherwise be read 
in any order. Most chapters are followed by one or more appen- 
dices, many of which are also largely self-contained. 
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CHAPTER 3 

EVALUATING AND ADAPTING LANGUAGE MATERIALS 
INTRODUCTION 

With the growing shortage of time and money for writing 
new textbooks, particularly in the seldom-taught languages, 
there is a premium on making effective use of what already 
exists. We have sometimes acted as though, for any given set of 
materials the choice was only between using them and rejecting 
them. Adaptation, as a third alternative, has received very 
little either of time or of money or of prestige. Rewriting, a 
fourth possibility, is often viewed both as unjustifiably 
troublesome for the rewriter, and as an affront to the original 
author. 

Yet among the many dozens of language teachers who have 
been consulted in the preparation of this book, there has been 
scarcely one who does not claim that he or she makes some 
changes or additions to the printed textbook, even if it is 
supposedly of the programmed self-instructional variety. Many 
of those interviewed described major changes. A few operate 
with a minimum outline and a few props, and recreate the course 
every time they teach it. Under these circumstances, two 
points need emphasis: First, the various degrees of adaptation, 

augmentation and rewriting form a continuum, at the far end of 
which stands the preparation of original materials. Second, 
before one can begin to adapt or augment or write or rewrite, 
and before one can even decide which of these four to undertake, 
it is necessary to evaluate what is available. This chapter 
offers guidelines for evaluation, and outlines a general pro- 
cedure for adaptation. The guidelines and the procedure 
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receive detailed illustration in the appendices, and particularly 
in Appendices A-F. 

EVALUATION 

More than courses in French, Spanish, German or English, 
a course in a seldom-taught language is likely to be the brain 
child of one author, conceived in desperation, brought forth in 
obscurity, and destined to be despised and rejected of all other 
men* Sometimes rejection is inevitable, but often it is the 
result of hasty, or unperceptive , or unappreciative examination 
of the existing book* The following guidelines for evaluation 
may be applied to the efforts of others, but also to one's own 
handiwork both before and after it is completed. The guidelines 
are stated in terms of three qualities, three dimensions, and 
four components* 

EVALUATION: THREE QUALITIES 

Every lesson, every part of every lesson, and even every 
line may be judged on three qualities, which we shall call 
'strength,' ' lightness ' and 'transparency*' As we shall use 
these terms, their opposites, weakness, heaviness and opacity 
are usually undesirable* There are however situations in which 
a certain amount of heaviness and opacity can be useful, and the 
same may even be true for weakness (see, for example, Appendix d)* 
It would be a mistake, therefore, to assume that strength, 
lightness and transparency are absolute virtues, or that an 
increase in one of these values necessarily means an improvement 
in the lesson. Nevertheless* weakness, heaviness and opacity 
are in general warning signs, and their presence calls for 
special justification in terms of the lesson or the textbook 
as a whole* 
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Strength 

'Does it carry its own weight by means of the rewards 
that it makes available? 1 As we pointed out in Chapter 1 
(p# 23f)# rewards may be of at least five different kinds? 

they must be valid in terms of the values of the learner, and 
not of the materials writer only. 

In the evaluation of an entire course, concern about 
strength will lead to such questions ass 

Is the content relevant to the present and 
likely future needs of the trainees? 

Does the textbook provide for the tools, 
both in vocabulary and in structure, that 
students will need in order to reach what- 
ever goal has been set? 

Are the materials authentic both linguistically 
and culturally? 

Looking at a single lesson from the same point of view, one may 
asks 

Will the students derive from this lesson 
satisfactions that go beyond the mere 
feeling of having mastered one more lesson, 
and being ready for the next? (see be lew, 
p. 5^-f# and Chapter 1, pp»23f>) 

In particular, to what extent will the students 
be able to use the content of this lesson imme- 
diately, in a lifelike way? 

On the smallest scale, a sentence like 1 your horse had been old 1 
(cited by Jespersen, 1904) is weak to the point of being feeble, 
because there is no situation in which anyone can use it. The 
cliche * The book is on the table* is stronger, because the situa- 
tions in which it can be used are fairly frequent. But we must 
distinguish between the ease with which a situation can be created 
in the classroom, and the frequency with which it actually gets 
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commented on in real life. In this latter respect, * The book is 
on the table* is still relatively weak. A sentence like *1 need 
a taxi* (Taylor, p. 50 ) is potentially stronger because most 
people are more concerned about being able to verbalize this need 
than they are about being able to describe the most obvious 
location of a book. In the same way, *1 need a taxi* is stronger 
for most students than *1 need a hinge.* But other things being 
equal, strength is always relative to the needs and interests of 
the students: some people talk about hinges every day and never 

see a taxi. For this reason, we cannot build strength as a perm- 
anent and absolute quality into any fixed set of materials. 

It is impossible to give simple directions for determining 
what would make materials strong for any given class. Question- 
naires may help, and being psychically *with* one* s students may 
help. Certainly it is necessary to be more than a purveyor of 
words and a master of drill techniques. This problem is discussed 
under * specification* in Chapter 4 (p.l35 ff ) ? PP. 21-25 in 
Chapter 1 and pp.54 - 57 in this chapter also relate to it. 

Lightness 

* Is a single **unit** so long that the student wearies of it 
before it is finished, and loses any sense of its unity?* * Does 
an individual line weight heavily on the student's tongue, either 
because of the number of difficult sounds or because of its sheer 
length?' Insofar as new words or structures, by virtue of their 
newness alone, make a line or a lesson tiring, they may also be 
said to contribute to its weight, but lightness is intended here 
to refer primarily to sheer physical characteristics. With re- 
spect to lightness, 'Your horse had been old' and 'i need a taxi* 
are approximately equal. Heaviness in this sense may vary with 
the language background of the learner: many would find *1 need 
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a hinge* to be noticeably heavier than *1 need a label, 1 depend- 
ing on whether the native language has initial /h/ (German has, 
French and Spanish have not), or final voiced stops (French has, 
German and Spanish have not). 

In general, of course, we try to make early lessons rather 
light. But Alex Lipson is one authority who advocates putting 
some heavy items into the very first sessions of a new class, 
while the students are in their freshest and most open state. 
This is one example of how none of the three qualities has 
absolute positive value, and temporary lack of one of these 
qualities is not necessarily bad. 



Transparency 

Transparency is primarily a cognitive problems how readily 
can the user of the materials see the units and their relation- 
ships? Looking at a textbook as a whole, we may asks 



Do these materials make clear at least one way 
in which the teacher may use them in class? 

Is it easy to find where a given point of grammar 
has been covered? 

With regard to single lessons, we may asks 

To what extent does the student know what he is 
doing and why? 

How easily can a teacher or adapter find places 
where he can make changes or additions without 
destroying the lesson? 

With regard to single lines, we may ask: 

Can the meaning be put across without translation? 

Can the student see the structure of this sentence 
clearly enough so that he will be able to use it as 
a help in composing or comprehending new ones? 
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Once again, transparency is not an absolute value. One good 
aspect of inductive teaching of grammar, 'for example, is the fun 
of working one* s way out of a temporary structural fog. 

Needless to say, opacity is to be calculated from the point 
of view of the learner. If the writer or adapter knows the 
language too well, he may forget that what seems obvious to him 
may be perplexing for students from a very different language 
background. On the other hand, writers sometimes spend much 
effort in elaborate explanation of a point that really causes 
the students no trouble. 

Summary comments on the three qualities 

The differences among the three qualities may perhaps be 
clarified by looking at the following sentences: 

Weak, light . transparent : The book is on the table. 

Weak . heavy . transparent : The big red book is on the 
little table by the open window. 

Weak . heavy , opaque ; The seldom commented-upon but 
frequently observed location for a book is that in which 
we now find this one. 

( Potentially) strong . heavy , opaqu e : The repast which the 

cook, for our enjoyment and his own self-satisfaction has 
(in a manner of speaking) prepared for our lunch today is 
pizza. 

( Potentially) strong . light . opaque : I paid half the 

then going rate. 

( Potentially) strong . heavy . transparent : We 1 re going 

to have pizza with mushrooms, anchovies and pepperoni. 

( Potentially) strong . light . transparent : We* re going 

to have pizza for lunch; 

Obviously, in even the best of lessons some lines will be 
stronger than others, every line has some heaviness, and many 
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will be partly opaque. Furthermore, the three criteria will often 
conflict with one another: a line may be very strong but also 

heavy, or transparent but also weak. Even so , they may be worth 
the attention of anyone who is writing or evaluating language 
lessons. Lightness and transparency can conceivably be made 
permanent attributes of permanent lessons , but only constant 
adaptation will keep strength from deteriorating. 



EVALUATION: THREE DIMENSIONS 

The content of a textbook, or a lesson, or a drill, or a 
single line may be plotted in each of three dimensions: linguistic , 

social and topical. 

The linguistic dimension . ( , How well must they speak?) 

In a course as a whole, the linguistic content that is needed 
is relatively independent of the age, occupation or special interests 
of the prospective students. This content consists mainly of pho- 
nological patterns and structural devices. Because this aspect of 
content is so dependable, text writers have too often accorded the 
linguistic dimension absolute prir .^v: Social and topical content 

need not be absorbing, but only plausible and appropriate for 
illustrating a series of linguistic points. This is particularly 
likely to happen when the materials developer is also a trained 
linguist, intent on sharing with the readers his enjoyment of the 
intricacies and symmetries of linguistic structure. Even before 
the ascendancy of linguistic science, of course, one type of text- 
book subordinated everything else to the purpose of conveying 
patterns. (That must surely have been the purpose behind 'Your 
horse had been old.') But in the absence of resolute and 
meticulous planning for other sources of reward, strength is drawn 
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primarily from the social and topical dimensions. This is one 
reason why some linguistically brilliant textbooks have been 
pedagogic al flops . 

The social dimension ('who is talking with whom?') 

It is therefore a good idea, before starting to adapt exist- 
ing lessons, to draw up a simple two-dimensional matrix. The 
social dimension lists the kinds of people with whom the student 
most urgently needs to interact, by occupation of course, but 
also according to their social status with reference to the com- 
munication event. The choice of interlocutors determines not 
only the content of what one says, but also the style in which 
one says it. If the training site is a junior high school in an 
entirely English-speaking town, the original list might include 
only the teacher and the other students. The reality to which 
the matrix refers may be prospective as well as immediate, however 
Many teachers prefer to operate on the principle of 'now now and 
later later:' stick to present realities while the students are 
coping with the rudiments of the language, and begin to use more 
distant ones in the intermediate stage. Policemen, taxi drivers, 
landlords and many others may thus be added to the matrix. But 
they may only be added if the prospect of encountering them is 
psychologically real to the students themselves. To add them at 
the whim of the teacher or for the convenience of the materials 
writer would result in a spurious matrix, invalid from the point 
of view of the student, and a source of weakness rather than 
strength . 

The same principle applies to the training of adults who 
expect to go immediately to jobs where they will use the language. 
The roles that make up the social dimension will be more numerous, 
and the prospects will be more clearly defined, but care in 
selecting and defining the roles can still make the difference 
between strength and weakness. 
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Most writers give some attention to the social dimension 
when they are writing dialog material , although there have been 
some exceptions. Drill materials, on the other hand, are usually 
treated as socially neutral. They are not always completely so, 
of course. Any German, French, Russian or Spanish sentence in 
the second person must necessarily imply choice as to level of 
respect, and the same is even more true for many other languages. 
Some drills may in fact concentrate on the contrast between tu- 
forms and vous -forms. This is fine as far as it goes, but it is 
not enough. Even the lowliest substitution drill can be checked 
for its social implications (’Who might say these things to 
whom? 1 ). Thus, 1 Have you received an invitation?’ and ’Have you 
met the ambassador?’ are compatible with each other, but not with 
’Have you brushed your teeth?’ Any internal inconsistencies 
should have some clear justification. 

The topical dimension (’What are they talking about?*) 

At right angles to the social dimension, the topical dimension 
lists the things that the trainee is most likely to want to talk 
about: greetings and general phrases for getting a conversation 

started, expressions needed in conducting a class, street direc- 
tions, diagnosis of poultry diseases, and so forth. Some topics 
are of interest to trainees of almost all kinds, while others are 
highly specialized. The problem, for the writer who wants to pro- 
duce strong materials, is that the trainees* most specialized 
interests are often the very ones that are most vivid for them. 

Even for a generally useful topic like street and road directions, 
the actual locales that excite most interest will vary from one 
class to another. 
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The socio-topical matrix 



The intersection of the social and topical dimensions pro- 
duces a set of boxes. For some situations, the boxes might be 
labeled as follows: 



Adult 

Stranger 

Small 

Child 

Policeman 

Colleague 

Host 

etc. 




Note that not all the boxes will be equally plausible: one will 

not expect to praise the policeman* s cooking or ask directions of 
a four-year-old child. 

This kind of matrix^ - is useful both for making an inventory 
of what is in an existing book, and also for plotting the needs 
of a particular group of students. With the addition of a 
linguistic dimension, as in Chapter 4, p. l42 , such a matrix may 




^A matrix with a social dimension was suggested to me by 
Dr. Albert R. Wight (private communication). 
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serve in planning entire courses. For the adapter 1 s needs, 
however, this two-dimensional grid is easier to manage, and 
almost as effective. 

Ted Plaister (private communication) has suggested how 
selected boxes from such a matrix might be placed on individual 
cards or sheets of paper and made into starting points for 
adaptations or for complete lessons. 

EVALUATION: FOUR COMPONENTS 

Earlier drafts of this chapter ventured the guess that a 
successful lesson needs components of four — and only four — kinds. 
Subsequent experiments, and discussions with many dozens of langu- 
age teachers, have turned this hunch into a belief. The four 
essential components, whether for speech or for writing or for 
both, are: occasions for use, a sample of the language in use, 

exploration of vocabulary, and exploration of (phonetic, 
orthographic or grammatical) form. To make this assertion is 
not, however , to prescribe a method or a format. Each of the four 
components may take any of countless shapes^ and the student may 
meet them in any of several orders. It should also be pointed 
out that the order in which the components are written need not 
be that in which they are placed before the student. 

Component 1: occasions for use 

Every lesson should contain a number of clear suggestions for 
using the language. Each of these suggestions should embody a 
purpose outside of the language itself, which is valid in terms 
of the student’s needs and interests. Insofar as these purposes 
relate to the external world (see Chapter 1, p.21f), most of them 
will fall under one or more of the following rubrics: 
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1. Establishing or further developing real social relation- 
ships with real people, including classmates. Simple 
examples are greetings, introductions, autobiographical 
matters including personal anecdotes, participation in 
games, exploration of likes and dislikes. 

2. Eliciting or imparting desired information. What is 
the climate like at various times of year in Sarkhan? 

How does the currency system work? How is a certain 
dish prepared? How does the electrical system of an 
automobile work? 

3. Learning or imparting useful skills: sewing, dancing, 

playing soccer, thatching a roof. 

.4. Learning to make culturally relevant judgments: distin- 

guishing ripe from unripe fruit, candling eggs, predict- 
ing the weather, estimating water depth. 

5. Doing things for fun: humor, games, singing, relaxation. 

Some of the ’occasions for use’ should involve muscular activity: 
playing, pointing, handling, writing, etc. 

As many occasions for use as possible should be written in 
the form of ’behavioral objectives:’ what students are to do 
should be described so clearly that there can be no question as 
to whether any one student’s performance meets the requirements. 
There should be some overt way in which each student can know 
(a) that he has performed, and (b) how well he has performed. 

For example : 

’ Tell your instructor the names of the people in the 
family with whom you are living, and how they are 
related to one another. ’ 
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is better than: 

f Find out the names of the people in the family with 
whom you are living, and how they are related to one 
another. * 

Even the latter is better than: 

1 Try to use this vocabulary (i.e. kinship terminology) 
outside of class . 1 

Occasions for use, then, should be both useful and specific . 
But they should also be stimulating and open-ended . Excellent 
examples of such suggestions are to be found in the sections on 
Using the Materials , in Appendix R, pp.346- 364. Rehg (private 
correspondence) comments on some of these examples as follows: 



An important aspect of Ponapean culture is the title 
system. Each adult, unless he is something of an 
outcast, is assigned a title, and is subsequently 
known by that title in all formal and many informal 
situations. However, most foreigners do not know these 
alternate Barnes . 1 A student who has learned the 
relevant structures and vocabulary can be assigned 
a task of the following kind: 

(a) Elicit the titles of the adult members of the 
family you are staying with. Record this information, 
and bring it back to your instructor. 

(b) What are the literal meanings of these titles? 

(c) Within the Ponapean title system, how important 
are these titles? 



Completion of these tasks accomplishes a number of 
objectives. Part (a) gives the trainee an opportunity 
to use the language that he has learned in a manner 
that is useful following an assignment that is specific . 
Part (b) provides him with the basis for countless hours 
of interesting discussion on a topic that fascinates 
most Ponapeans; therefore, the task is open-ended . Part 
(c) brings the student to grips with the power structure 
of the community. Foreigners seem to be very curious 
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about the matter of titles, and so the task is also 
stimulating . Students very quickly recognize busy 
work, so a useful, specific, open-ended but non- 
stimulating task will probably be non-productive. 

We have discussed 'occasions for use 1 before the other three 
components because writers and teachers so often slight them, or 
ignore them altogether. It is true that the student normally 
performs them at the end of a lesson, if at all, but a writer or 
adapter would be wise to begin thinking about them as soon as he 
has chosen a lesson. Even in the student’s book, the planned 
occasions for use might be listed at the head of the lesson, so 
that the student can form a clearer idea of the potential strength 
of the rest of the lesson. Occasions for use should certainly 
affect the writing or revision of every other component. 

Component 2 ; a sample of language use 

Every lesson should contain a sample of how the language is 
used. The sample should be: 

1. long enough to be viable. (Two-line dialogs, no 
matter how timely or realistic, have proved not to 
meet this requirement. ) 

2. short enough to be covered, with the rest of the lesson, 
in 1-4 hours of class time. 

3. related to a socio-topical matrix that the students accept 
as expressing their needs and interests. 

The sample may take any of several forms. Many courses in the 
past 25 years have used the ’basic dialog’ to fulfill this role, 
but other kinds of sample are more useful for some purposes. The 
most concrete is probably the * action chain* (or ' action script* ) , 
which lists a series of activities that normally occur together. 
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The most familiar example is 1 I get up. I bathe. I get dressed 
but the same format may accommodate discussion of technical 
processes, negotiation with a landlord, public ceremonies, and 
many other topics. Another kind of sample, particularly suitable 
after the first 50-100 hours of instruction, is a short passage 
of expository or narrative prose (see Chapter 7). 

Whatever form the sample takes, it should contain at least 
one or two lines that lend themselves to lexical and/or structural 
exploration of the kinds that will be discussed in the next two 
sections of this chapter. If the sample does not contain such 
lines, then it will become an isolated compartment within the 
lesson, rather than a productive part of it. Appendix C illus- 
trates this danger. Appendix among others, shows what we would 
consider to be a more desirable relationship between the sample 
and the rest of the lesson. 

f Language in use 1 of course implies f language as one part 
of a communication event/ and spoken language is always ac- 
companied by other bodily activity, including gestures, facial 
expressions, posture, nearness to other people, and so forth. 

These aspects of communication ought to receive attention also. 

See Appendix B for examples. 

Component 3 : lexical exploration 

In this and the following section, we have made frequent use 
of the word r exploration. r This word is perhaps confusing, and 
hence .ill-chosen. We have used it in order to emphasize the 
active, creative, partially unprescribed role of the learner, 
and to avoid an image of the learner as one whose every footstep 
is to be guided by a pedagogue. 1 Exploration 1 in this sense stands 
in contrast to 1 inculcation. 1 
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1 Lexical exploration , 1 then, refers to those aspects of a 
lesson through which the student expands his ability to come up 
with, or to recognize, the right word at the right time. The 
simplest kind of lexical exploration uses lists of words, some- 
times with a sentence or two illustrating the use of each. In 
a well-constructed lesson, there may be a number of sub-lists, 
each related to some part of the basic sample. Thus, the basic 
dialog for Unit 2 of French Basic Course (Desberg et ad. , i 960 ) 
contains the line: 



and the section devoted to Useful Words provides the expressions 
for 1 one o'clock* through 'eleven o'clock,' plus 'noon' and 
'midnight.' The dialog for Unit 5 includes the words for 
'autumn' and 'winter,' and the Useful Words add 'spring' and 
' summer. ' 

For a more coherent lesson, it would be desirable to relate 
lexical exploration not only to the basic sample, but also to 
the projected occasions for use. One way of approaching this 
goal is through use of 'Cummings devices' (Chapter 6). In a 
Cummings device, a question or some other line from the sample 
may be presented along with a number of sentences which are 
alternative answers or other rejoinders to it. The device may 
also include other questions that are very similar to the first. 
Both questions and answers should be chosen with careful attention 
to how the student can use them for more than mere linguistic 
drill. For example, in one set of lessons in Mauritian Creole 
(cf. Appendix e), a narrative sample of the language describes 
a woman going to market. It contains the sentence: 



C'est qa, et reveillez-moi Fine, and wake me to- 
demain ci sept heures. morrow at seven. 
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Zaklin aste rasyo Jacqueline buys groceries 

komS too le semen. as [she does] every week. 



A Cummings device that focusses on the lexical exploration of 
this sentence is : 



Questions : 



Lil Moris, eski zot 
aste dipe too le zoor? 

Lil Moris, eski zot 
aste doori too le zoor? 



In Mauritius, do they buy 
bread every day? 

In Mauritius, do they buy 
rice every day? 



etc. 



etc. 



Rejoinders ; 

Zot aste dipe too They buy bread every day. 

le zoor. 

Zot aste doori too They buy rice every week, 

le semen. 

etc. etc. 



Students first learn to pronounce, understand and manipulate 
these sentences, and then go on immediately to use them in the 
form of two-line conversations. Note that these conversations 
remain in touch with reality, for this Cummings device contains 
accurate information about the frequency with which various items 
are bought. Because of differences in marketing practices and 
refrigeration facilities, the student will find certain differences 
between Mauritius and his home. A factually inaccurate answer to 
one of these questions is just as wrong as a linguistically incor- 
rect one. Thus, as the student practices a new construction ( 1 too 
le zoor/semen* ) , he is also learning some down-to-earth facts 
about the place where he expects to live. 
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Component. 4 : exploration of structural relationship s 

The final essential component of a language lesson guides 
the student in exploring such matters as the relationship in both 
form and. meaning between the third person singular present sub- 
junctive of a verb and the corresponding third person singular 
present indicative; or between two different ways of embedding 
one sentence in another; or between the definite and the indefinite 
article. These relationships are the subject matter of what is 
usually called 'the study of grammar.' Bosco (1970, p. 79) 
distinguishes among three 'modes of representation.' Following 
his analysis, the exploration of structural relationships may take 
the form of drills ('enactive' mode), charts and diagrams ('iconic 
mode'), or grammar notes ('symbolic' mode). Much past and present 
controversy among language teachers turns on the relative pro- 
minence to be assigned to each of these modes, an^ the order in 
whijCh they should occupy the student' s attention. Learners 
synopses (Chapter 5) are principally symbolic presentations of 
major structural relationships. 

Lado ( 1958 ) may have been right in speculating that 'it is 
possible to learn a language without ever repeating the same 
sentence twice.' To do so, however, would require extraordinary 
materials, extraordinary teachers, and probably extraordinary 
students as well. For some structural relationships, adequate 
exploration may require a certain amount of retracing one's steps, 
both within and between lessons. This may involve one, two, or 
all three of the 'modes.' What we usually call drills may in this 
sense be regarded as 'reiterated enactive exploration,' to use a 
phrase which is as monstrous as it is descriptive. Looking at 
them in this way is probably better than inflicting them as 
'necessary neuromuscular inculcation.' This matter is discussed 
in Chapter 8. 
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ADAPTING 



Because the sentences in any one Cummings device are often 
grammatically similar to one another, the device has advantages 

in structural, as well as lexical, exploration. 

A FINAL WORD ON EVALUATION 

instructional materials do not consist of qualities, dimen- 
sions and components. Nor do the descriptions of the qualities, 
dimensions and components provide a blueprint for writing or adapt- 
ing. Rather, the three terms stand for ways of looking at materi- 
als, and these ways are not merely restatements of one another. We 
have said that strength is often derived from appropriate socio- 
topical resources in a lesson, but a socio-topically relevant 
lesson that is poorly organized may still be weak, and some teach- 
ers know how to make lessons amply rewarding and strong with 
almost no relation to external reality. Similarly, occasions 
for use contribute to but do not guarantee strength. 



ADAPTATION 

Throughout recorded history, and probably longer than that, 
language teachers have been reminding one another of the necessity 
for 1 bridging the gap* between manipulation and communication, 
or between the classroom and life. One of the ways in which they 
quite properly attempt to do so is through adapting old textbooks 
to fit new needs. Most, however, tend to place the center of 
gravity of their bridges on one side of the gap or another. To 
put the same thing in another way, they focus their attention 
either on the original textbook or on the rewards and relevancies 
of the project at hand, and slight the other. In the original 
sense of the word 1 focus,' the first kind of adapter seems to be 
working his way out from the warmth and comfort of a hearth (the 
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printed lesson) toward a perimeter (the end of the lesson) 
beyond which lies darkness. He sees his task as providing addi- 
tional activities (dialogs, drills, games', or whatever) that lie 
not too far beyond the perimeter, and which may help to extend 
it. If this adapter were a plant, he would be a morning glory 
vine in the springtime, putting out its tendrils in search of 
anything at all to which it can attach itself. The second kind 
of adapter warms himself by a portable hearth wherever the interests 
of the students seem to lie, and may forget where home was;,botani- 
cally he would be a dandelion whose seeds are scattered by the wind. 

In this book, we suggest that a prospective adapter begin 
by making a careful survey of both sides of the gap he is trying 
to bridge. Once he has done so, he can connect the two sides by 
using whatever devices he is most comfortable with. The point 
is that he is working with two basic documents and not just one. 
Certainly he must take account of the lessons that he has set 
out to adapt, but just as certainly he must exploit the socio- 
topical matrix that summarizes his students’ interests. He must 
satisfy the demands of the textbook, but in ways that will be 
satisfying to those who learn from it. He works around two foci, 
and not just one. Depending on the nature of the original 
materials, he may find himself preparing Cummings devices to go 
with dialogs, or dialogs to go with Cummings devices % or drills 
to go with either or both, or all of these to flesh out an exist- 
ing set of grammar notes. In all cases, his most creative con- 
tribution will probably lie in suggesting how the learners can 
make early and convincing use of what they have just learned to 
manipulate. 
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Obviously, in view of the great variety both of original 
textbooks and of student objectives, adaptation is and will remain 
an art. We cannot here offer a mechanical procedure for accom- 
plishing it. Nevertheless, on the basis of the principles out- 
lined earlier in this chapter, we may venture to suggest an 
overall strategy: 

1. Predict what the students will need and respond to in 

each of the three dimensions: linguistic, social and 

topical. 

2. Make an inventory of the material at hand, in the same 
three dimensions. 

3. Compare the results of the first two steps, in order 
to form a clear picture of what you need to add or 
subtract. 

4. Draw up a list of ways in which the students may use 
the material. This is the most delicate step in adapta- 
tion because the list should be as heterogeneous as 
possible, yet stated in terms of actual behavior that 
the students are to engage in. It is also the most 
important step, however, because it opens up such 
valuable sources of motive power. 

5. Supply whatever is necessary (dialogs, drills, Cummings 
devices, etc.) in order to bring the students from 
mastery of the existing materials to the uses which 
you have listed in Step 4. Politzer (1971) has pointed 
out that changes may be in rate of progress, or in the 
means employed, or in the goals themselves. Adaptation 
of rate may take the form of added materials to make 
more gradual the transition from one part of the existing 
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materials and another. It may also take the form of 
more complete instructions for the teacher, or detailed 
checklists to show the student what he should get out 
of each part of the lesson. Changes in the means employed 
will depend on what the adapter and the prospective users 
find mutually congenial. Changes in goals should take 
account of one fact that some teachers seem not to be 
aware of ; any topic may be treated at any degree of 
linguistic difficulty , from the simplicity of 'what is 
this? It is a (papilla, colony, Petri dish, centrifuge, 
etc.)' to the complexity of 'The never before published 
volume lying at an angle of approximately 37° to the 
edge of the table is wholly supported by it. ' 



This chapter is incomplete without one or more of its appendices. 



CHAPTER 3 A DIALOG-DRILL FORMAT (SPANISH) 

APPENDIX A 
TO CHAPTER 3 

ADAPTING A DIALOG-DRILL FORMAT (SPANISH) , 

The courses produced for use at the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, in Putney, Vermont, are variations on a 
basically audiolingual schema. One of the most widely used 
of that series is EIL Latin-American Spanish . The first 
lesson of this book provides an excellent opportunity to show 
how the principles of textbook evaluation in Chapter 3 may 
guide the adaptation of that type of course. 

From a socio-topical point of view, Lesson I is based on 
the situation in which a Latin-American and a young speaker of 
English discuss the latter* s forthcoming trip to Chile. The 
lesson contains two * samples of language use* (p. 5 ^ : a dialog 
and a short expository paragraph. The dialog consists of 12 
lines, with a total of 20 sentences which range in length 
from 2 to l4 syllables. The Spanish dialog is followed by an 
English translation, but the paragraph is not. 



ANTES DEL VIAJE 

Julio: ? Hola Mario *. ;. Como estas ? 

Mario: Bien, gracias . ; Y tu ? 

Julio: Muy bien * ;, Sabes que manana viajo a Sudamerica ? 

Mario: jVerdad* Estas contento? 

Julio: ] Por supuesto j Tengo muchas qanas de ir a 

Sudamerica . 

Mario: £Donde vas a vivir? 

Julio: En Santa Ana. Voy a vivir con una familia. 

Mario: £Donde esta Santa Ana? 

Julio: En el norte de Chile. Es una ciudad bastante 

grande. 
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Mario s ;. Tu hablas espaHol? 

Julios Si, un poco . Estudio espaRol en la escuela , 

Marios Entonces , buena suerte y buen viaje. 

BEFORE THE TRIP 

Julios Hi Mario I How are you? 

Marios Fine, thanks. And you? 

Julios Fine! Do you know that I leave for South America 
tomorrow? 

Marios Really? Are you excited? 

Julios Of course! I really want to go to South America. 

Mario: Where are you going to live? 

Julios In Santa Ana. I*m going to live with a family. 

Mario s Where is Santa Ana? 

Julio: In the north of Chile. It's a fairly large city. 

Lexical exploration (Chapter 3, P. 58 ) beyond the basic 
dialog is provided principally through a number of short lists 
of * related vocabulary,* including both single words and some 
short, useful expressions. 

Structural exploration (Chapter 3, p.6l) is both phonetic 
and grammatical. Phonetic exploration is in terms of lists of 
words that contain respectively /j, d, gr , b/. In the grammar 
drills, the student chooses correct forms for person-number 
agreement in the present tense of -ar verbs, and repeats 
sentences that exemplify singular and plural articles, the 
periphrastic future, and the negative no . The same matters, 
except for the future, are explained succinctly in a 'gram- 
matical synopsis' at the end of the lesson. 
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The lesson also contains one occasion to do something 
with Spanish. The expository paragraph and the questions that 
follow it allow the student to demonstrate that he can com- 
prehend a text that consists of novel utterances, and go on 
to talk about it with novel utterances of his own. Other 
opportunities for use of the Spanish of Lesson I can be found, 
but they are not made explicit in the lesson as it now stands, 
and may be overlooked by some instructors. 

The lesson ends with a * cultural supplement* which consists 
of an exposition of El Alfabeto Espanol . with the suggestion 
that it 'may provide ideas for cultural inputs into the 
classroom. * 

In its present form, then. Lesson 1 contains all of the 
four components (p. that we have claimed are necessary for 

a complete unit, and its general socio-topical content is 
suitable for almost anyone who would enroll for a Spanish 
course in the first place. As language lessons go, then, it 
is excellent. 

There are, however, reasons why a prospective user might 
want to reject this lesson, or at least tinker with it. The 
students may be more interested in Puerto Rico or Spain than 
in Chile. They may not be planning on a homestay with a 
family. They may not expect to leave for Latin America on 
the following day. More seriously, they may feel strong 
antipathy toward a lesson that depends on memorizing a dialog, 
or may find that the dialog is too long for them. Their 
teacher may dislike some stylistic detail of the wording. 

There may be objection to some of the superficial inconsis- 
tencies in a set of materials which were, after all, produced 
primarily for in-house use. Accordingly, revision of each 
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of the four components may take the form of replacing what 
is inappropriate and supplementing what is inadequate for 
a particular group of students. 

The authors of the text have themselves made a first step 
toward greater flexibility in the 'sample* component by under- 
lining approximately half of the lines of the dialog. They 
suggest that only the underlined sentences be used if an 
abbreviated version is preferred. 

It will be instructive to take a closer look at this 
dialog. The underlined portion (we shall call it Part a) 
contains 13 of the 20 sentences, including most of the short, 
very frequent, and relatively invariable phrases such as 
greetings, 'really?' and 'of course.' It also contains the 
two longest and 'heaviest' sentences. All of the second- 
person verbs, all of the exclamation points, and all expres- 
sions of emotion are in the underlined sentences. 

The sentences that are not underlined (Part b) are more 
nearly uniform in 'weight.' Except for the last, they consist 
of factual questions and answers. Part B will therefore be 
relatively more susceptible to 'lexical exploration,' through 
Cummings devices (Chapter 3, P-59, and Chapter 6) or in other 
ways. 



Adaptation of the dialog itself is likely to be slight 
and superficial. Some teachers will feel that if only one 
form of the second person is to be taught in the opening 
lesson, it should be the formal rather than the informal one. 
Most students will have destinations other than Santa Ana, 
Chile, Some will expect to live in hotels or dormitories 
rather than with a family. All of these changes can be made 
without disturbing the basic structure of the dialog. 
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For purposes of lexical exploration, the entire dialog 
lend itself to the writing of Cummings devices: 

From Part A: 

£Ad6nde viajas? Viajo a (Sudamerica, Chile, etc.) 
^Cu&ndo viajas a (Sudamerica)? Viajo a Sudamerica 
(en julio, mafiana, etc.) 

From Part B: 

£D6nde vas a vivir? Voy a vivir en (Santa Ana, etc.). 
^Donde vas a vivir? Voy a vivir (en un apartamento, etc 
£Que vas a hacer (en Chile)? Voy a (estudiar, vivir con 
una familia, etc.). 

^Donde esta (Argentina, Santa Ana, etc.)? 

Est& en el (norte, etc.) de (Sudamerica, Chile, etc.) 
jComo es (Santa Ana, etc.)? La ciudad es (grande, etc.) 

In exploration of structure, many of the existing drills 
require the student either simply to repeat families of 
sentences, or to substitute a word without making related 
changes elsewhere in the sentence. An example of the first 
kind is: 

Voy a comer en casa. 1 I'm going to eat at home. 1 
Vas a comer en casa. 

Va a comer en casa. 
etc. 

An example of the latter is: 

Voy a estudiar con unos hermanos. 
tios. 
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padres. 

profesores. 

primos. 

The rest of the drills require the student to supply 
appropriate person-number forms of certain verbs, as he 
changes the subject pronouns: 

Yo viajo a Bogota. 1 I'm travelling to Bogota. 

Tu . 

Nosotros . 

etc. 

A teacher who is concerned about courtesy levels may 
want to add a constant-change drill in which the student 
subtitutes formal for informal second-person forms, and 
vice versa : 

Tu est&s en la clase. Usted esta en la clase. 

Tu viajas a Bogota. Usted viaja a Bogota. 

Tu hablas espanol. Usted habla espanol. 

etc. etc. 

Such a drill might involve the use of non-verbal cues (e.g., 
pictures, gestures) to dramatize the difference, since it does 
not exist in English on the level of verb inflection. Looking 
ahead to occasions for use which involve questions, one might 
also explore briefly the changes in word order that are found 
in the formation of questions like those that appear from place 
to place in this lesson: 
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question : 

lEs pequefta la ciudad? 
^Viajan ustedes hoy? 



La ciudad es pequeha. 
Ustedes via j an hoy. 



cf . statement s 



but : 



£La tia habla espaftol? 



La tia habla espahol. 



With changes and additions like these, this lesson may 
lead to the fulfillment of a number of rewarding occasions 
for use 2 

1. Talk fluently for 15 seconds (or less fluently 

for 30 seconds) about your travel plans. 

2. Converse with a Spanish speaker other than your 

own instructor about your travel plans. Try 
to make a good impression. 

3. Tell where each person in the class is going, 

and say something factual about the city 
where he expects to stay. 

4. Using a map, give a lecture on the geography of 

the country that you expect to visit. 

Once the lesson has been adapted in these ways, its 
center of gravity in the linguistic dimension has moved outside 
of the basic dialog. To put the same point into a different 
metaphor, the dialog remains but is no longer basic. Those 
users who prefer to start with drills or with Cummings devices 
are free to do so. The dialog may then become, to the student, 
a culmination rather than a commencement — a happy concentration 
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of elements that he had met earlier, one or two lines at a 
time. Or the dialog may remain as the starting point. In 
any case, the social and topical dimensions of the lesson 
have been 1 customized 1 in an orderly way, and all three 
dimensions converge on a set of demonstrable non-linguist ic 
objectives . 
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APPENDIX B 
TO 

CHAPTER 3 

ADAPTING A * MICROWAVE* FORMAT (TELUGU) 

In recent years, particularly under the auspices of the 
Peace Corps, a number of language courses have been written which 
have consisted entirely, or almost entirely, of Cummings devices. 
Some of these courses have been surprisingly successful in spite 
of their lack of variety in pedagogical format. A relatively 
good example is Conversational Teluqu „ written in 1965 by Judith 
Beinstein. At the time of this writer* s visit to Brattleboro in 
August 1970, staff members of the Experiment in International 
Living under the direction of Ray Clark were adapting this course 
for a Peace Corps training program. Their work illustrates some 
of the principles of Chapter 3. 

The first lesson in the original course consisted of a single 
Cummings device (Chapter 3, P- 59, and Chapter 6): *What is (this, 

that)?* *(This, that) is a (banana).* The individual lines are 
short and the things that they name are concrete, portable, and 
demonstrable; accordingly, they are relatively light and trans- 
parent. Because the things named are edible and everybody gets 
hungry, the lesson is also fairly strong. 

But * strength* in this sense is always relative to the needs 
and interests of a particular class. In this instance, the mate- 
rials were being used to train Peace Corps Volunteers who were to 
help in conducting workshops for science teachers in Andhra 
Pradesh, India. The adapter's first step was to replace the nouns 
of the lesson, substituting instead the names of eight tools 
which the students would be using early in the technical part of 
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their training. He added the words for 'my' and 'your* , together 
with two very brief grammar notes (see p. 75 ) . 

At this point, the lesson still consisted of a single 
Cummings device, which explored one small section of the vocabulary 
of Telugu, and at the same time exemplified one very simple and 
very useful structure. Its two lines actually make up what might 
be considered to be an embryonic conversation. The question 
'What is (this)?' can furthermore be used to elicit the names of 
other objects in which the student is interested. The adaption 
is therefore highly appropriate and was presumably successful. 

Experience with Cummings devices in many languages has how- 
ever raised the question of whether a two-line conversation is 
really viable as a 'sample of language use.' Certainly it can 
simulate communication within the confines of a classroom, but it 
is seldom adequate for genuine interaction in the outside world. 
Would it be possible to provide a closer approximation to genuine 
interaction without a prohibitive increase in the length and dif- 
ficulty of the lesson? 

Such a 'sample of language use/ might take the form of a 
Telugu counterpart of the following English dialog: 

Please hand me the . 

Here you are. 

Thank you. 

Do you want the ? 

No, thanks. 

This dialog adds five new sentences, but except for the list of 
tools, each sentence is to be treated as an indivisible unit. 

Each of these sentences is extremely useful. The longest con- 
sists of 9 syllables. At least three of them provide opportunities 
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tor learning courteous non-verbal concomitants such as facial 
expressions, gestures, and body postures. 

The grammatical structures that are of interest in this les- 
son are: (a) equational (Jis, are*) sentences with no verb, (b) 'this* 
vs. *thatf , (c) vs. , y our * ! Since the first of these is exempli- 

fied in every line, there is no occasion for practicing it in re- 
lationship to something with which it contrasts. The second and 
third points, v ith respect to their Symbolic* and iconic* re- 
presentations,"^ are perfectly clear to a speaker of English, since 
the Telugu demonstratives apparently correspond closely to English 
1 this* and * that,' and the possessive pronouns precede the nouns 
they modify. From the ' enactive* point of view, however , there 
is still exploration to be done. This might, for example, be 
accomplished through the use of substitution drills in which the 
student is given nouns, possessives and demonstratives as cues, 
and has to decide which slot of the model sentence he should put 
each cue word into. Such drills could either be done as pure 
linguistic manipulation, or accompanied by appropriate pointing 
actions . 

If the lesson is adapted in this way it can lead to such 
occasions for use as the following: 

1. Hand to an Indian colleague each of a set of tools, as 
he asks you for them. Observe and use any gestures or 
other expressions of courtesy that are appropriate in 
this situation. 

2. Outside of class, learn the names of two objects that 
you want to be able to talk about. Teach these to your 
classmates tomorrow. 



■^For explanation of this terminology, see reference to 
F. Bosco,- in Chapter 3 , p. 6l. 
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3. Make (or draw on the blackboard) a tool rack, with out- 
lines of the various tools. One person points to a 
space, and another asks him whether he wants a particular 
tool . 

4. Speak Telugu for 30 seconds so as to impress a stranger 
with your fluency. 



Note that each of these 'occasions’ has a social side as well as 
a linguistic side. 



The second lesson of the original course introduced the 
negative of the pattern that was covered in the first lesson. The 
instructors working in this training program s however, felt that 
the negative would cause too much confusion at this point, so it 
was postponed. The second lesson in the new series therefore was 
structurally identical with the first, and differed only in socio- 
topical content: f What is (this, that)? (This, that) is a tree, 

etc .) 1 The vocabulary consisted of some gross physical features 
of the training site (see p. 79 ) . 



Although the format and grammatical content of the second 
lesson as it stands are identical with the first lesson, the socio- 
topical difference leads to some interesting differences in further 
development. Instead of two colleagues in a workshop, we have 
students with their Telugu teacher, improving the time as they 
walk across the campus. The ’ sample’ might therefore take the 
form of another dialog: 

What’s that, please ? 

It’s a (tree) . 

( 1 Tree’ ) J? 

That’ s right . 
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And that? 

That* s a (car ) . 

That's a (dorm). Right ? 

No, it's (the infirmary). 

Thanks . 

The parts of this dialog that go beyond the Cummings device have 
been underlined. As in the dialog for Lesson 1, what is done 
through words in English may be done in some other way in Telugu, 
and in any event the non-verbal aspects of communication should 
receive attention along with each spoken sentence. 



This lesson also differs from Lesson 1 with respect to the 
occasions which it can provide for using Telugu. Some possibili- 
ties are: 

1. At your own initiative outside of class, ask one of the 
Telugu speakers (preferably not your own instructor) the 
name of something you see, or check with him/her to be 
sure that you have the word right. Report how many times 
you actually did this within a 24-hour period. 

2. With reference to a rough map of the campus, ask and 
answer questions about what things are. 

3. Look at a series of 4-8 color slides of India, and talk 
with your instructor about them within the Telugu that 
you have learned in these lessons. 

4. Have the same slides shown in the same sequence, each 

for no more than seconds. Students take turns 

narrating the entire sequence. Then do the same thing 
but with the slides in random order. (For a humorous 
final touch, put slides in backward, upside down, and 
sideways. ) 
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Note that Lesson 2 provides more opportunities than Lesson 1 for 
transferring initiative to the trainees (in Occasion l) and for 
transferring from present reality to prospective reality (in 
Occasions 3? 4). 

Where Lessons 1 and 2 in the new series had to do with identi- 
fying objects, Lesson 3 (p. 82 ) is concerned with identifying 

people. It is based on Lessons 3, 4 and 5 of the original course: 

1 Who are you? Who is he? Who is John?* The answers are in terms 
of general classifications (girl, man, etc.), occupations (teacher, 
student), or personal names. An obvious way to tailor the vocab- 
ulary to the training project is to include the names of all in- 
structors, as well as the names of any other Telugu speakers 
known to the trainees. As for structural exploration, the dif- 
ference between abb ay i and abbayini requires some sort of explana- 
tory comment or diagram, as well as practice in making sentences 
that contain those words. So do the differences between formal 
and informal reference, a contrast that was introduced into the 
revised lessons at the insistence of the instructors. If there 
is a significant contrast between mlru evaru ? and evaru mlru ? „ 
then this also deserves attention. The relationship between 
Tyana „ 'he here* and ay an a 'he there' may be related to the dif- 
ference in Lessons 1 and 2 between idi 'this* and adi 'that.' 

Some objectives for use will be reminiscent of Lessons 1 and 
2: learn to identify all instructors by name, in formal or in- 

formal style as appropriate; learn the names and occupations of 
service and administrative personnel with whom you have dealings; 
identify photographs of people who will be important to you during 
your time in India. But the introduction of personal names also 
provides an unexcelled opportunity for working on pronunciation. 

One of the hard facts about teaching pronunciation is that human 
beings cannot be equally strict at all times. A teacher may insist 



is he (there) (familiar) 
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on maximum phonetic accuracy for short periods, but most of the 
time he has to be satisfied if he is getting back a reasonably 
high percentage of correct phonemes. in the area of people* s 
names, however, phonetic accuracy coincides with personal courtesy . 
The teacher* s standards are likely to be higher and the student* s 
efforts greater, particularly if the owners of the names are 
fellow-residents of the same school or training site. 

It may be objected that the original Telugu lessons are 
hardly recognizable after so much adaptation and supplementation, 
and that the adapter might as well have started from scratch. If 
the course were no longer than these three sample lessons, that 
might be true But the existing course has packed out a large 
number of points to be learned, has placed them in one practicable 
order, and has provided as examples materials which are themselves 
usable. It thus provides a framework on which the adapter and his 
staff may hang their own ideas and their own efforts, and a fabric 
of lessons that they can press into service if their own adapta- 
tions fall behind schedule. 
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ADAPTING A PATTERN-PRACTICE COURSE (ENGLISH) 

One of the most pregnant sentences in history of language 
teaching was Fries* dictum that * a person has "learned" a 
foreign language when he has. . . mastered the sound system... and 
...made the structural devices. . .matters of automatic habit.* 
( 1947 , p. 3 ). Even though the person who has done these 
things may not be a fluent speaker, *he can have laid a good 
accurate foundation upon which to build* through the acquisi- 
tion of 1 content vocabulary* ( ibid . ) . Since its publication, 
the last half of this formulation has determined the strategy 
of much 1 scientific* language teaching, just as the first 
half has determined the tactics. The priority, both logical 
and chronological, of the basic structural habits goes un- 
challenged in many circles, and we sometimes act as though 
we think the best way to * internal ize* the * structures* is to 
concentrate on them to the virtual exclusion of everything else. 

A relatively recent and sophisticated representative of 
this tradition is the series Contemporary Spoken English , by 
John Kane and Mary Kirkland (Thomas Y. Crowell, 1967)* The 
first lesson of Volume 1 contains two short dialogs (total 
approximately 2 pages), pronunciation, rhythm and intonation 
drills (7 pages) and grammar drills (10 pages). The dialogs, 
which consist of simple introductions and greetings, have no 
integral relation to the drills, which concentrate on present 
affirmative statements with be. Most of the substitution drills 
may be summarized in three tables: 
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I 


1 m 


in class 


you 


* re 


at church 


he 


* s 


in bed 


she 




etc. 


Sue 






John 






we 






they 







1 


* m 


a farmer 


Dick 


* s 


a lawyer 






etc. 




I 


' m 


hungry 


we 


're 


married 






tired 






etc. 



in addition, the rhythm and intonation drills include: 



this 




a pen 


that 


' s 


a coat 


it 




etc. 



In keeping with one interpretation of the Friesian emphasis on 
structure, there is nowhere in the book any indication as to 
when or how the teacher is to put across the meanings. (Many 
would be easy to picture or dramatize, but 'lawyer,* and the 
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difference between 1 in school* and * in class* might pose 
problems. ) The nearest reference to meaning is a statement 
(p. viii) that the vocabulary has been drawn from * basic 
semantic fields.* Echoing Fries, the authors state that their 
goal is to teach *vith a limited vocabulary of high-frequency 
words, those features of English phonology and syntax which 
students should be able to comprehend and manipulate before 
proceeding beyond the intermediate level* (p. vii). 

Teachers who are philosophically in communion with the 
authors will welcome their work and will probably adopt it. 

Those who reject the philosophy will also reject the book. 

In the field of English as a Second Language it makes little 
difference, for if one book is cast aside, there are still 
dozens of others waiting to be examined. 

The same is not true for seldom-taught languages, where 
the available courses usually number between 1 and 5* All 
too easily, a new teacher or language coordinator despairs of 
all that is in print and decides to set out on his own. 

But such a decision is expensive in money and time, and dubious 
in result. A Swahili proverb tells us that 1 there is no bad 
beginning,* and so the newcomer, encouraged by the ease with 
which he has pleased himself with his first few lessons, 
launches yet another material-writing project. 

This appendix, then, is not a review of Kane and Kirkland* s 
Contemporary Spoken English . It is primarily addressed, not 
to practitioners of TESOL, but to prospective teachers and 
lesson writers in the so-called * neglected languages.* Its 
purpose is to demonstrate how, by following a particular set 
of principles, one may adapt and supplement existing materials 
instead of rejecting them. English has been chosen for this 
illustration only because examples are easier to follow in a 
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widely known language. To this end, we shall pretend that 
Contemporary Spoken English is one of only two or three ESOL 
courses in print. 

The first step toward adaptation is to form a clear 
picture of the students, their needs and interests. This 
picture may take the form of a simple socio-topical matrix. 

Let us assume that we are adapting for an evening class of 
adults who live in one major part of a metropolitan area, 
and who speak a number of different languages but little or 
no English. In general, the matrix can be more specific -and 
more accurate in smaller groups, but even the largest and most 
diverse class has in common its classroom or training site, 
and current events both local and worldwide. The matrix will 
also be more effective if the students feel that they have 
had a hand in designing it or at least adding to it. For 
the purposes of this illustration, however, we shall have to 
be content with guessing that a partial matrix might look 
something like this s 'g w 
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The next step is to analyze the existing lesson for its 
content in all three dimensions: linguistic, social, and 

topical . 

Linguistic content : 

Dialogs s Eleven sentences, invariable except for substitution 
of personal names, suitable for use in introducing oneself and 
in exchanging morning greetings. Intonation contours are 
marked. 

Pronunciation sections : Lists of monosyllabic words contain- 

ing the diphthongs which the Trager-Smith transcription writes 
/iy 9 ey, oy , ay, aw, ow, uw/, and short phrases or sentences 
that include these words. (The authors do not assume that 
these words and phrases will be intelligible to beginning 
students.) Lists of phrases and sentences with the common 
2314, statement intonation pattern, realized in short ut- 
terances that have various stress patterns. Stress and in- 
tonation are portrayed ^conically,* with an effective system 
of lines and geometrical figures. 

Grammar sections : The sentence patterns represented on p.85 

(above), requiring the student to produce person-number agree- 
ment between a subject and the present tense of ’be , 1 followed 
by four kinds of complements. Nouns standing for locations 
follow prepositions, with no intervening article ; all other 
nouns have the indefinite article. 



Social content : 

Dialogs : Generally suitable for adults who don't know each 

other, or who are not close friends. May be used * f or real* 

among members of the class. 
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Pronunciation section s : Strictly speaking, no social content 

at all, since they are intended only for practice in repetition. 

Gr ammatical sections : Quite non-specific. Even the teacher 

and the student can hardly be said to be playing genuine social 
roles in a substitution drill of the type: 

Dick 1 s in school. 

in class Dick's in class, 

at home Dick’s at home, 

at church Dick’ s at church. 

etc . 



Topical content : 

Dialogs : As stated above, introductions and morning greeting. 

pronunciation sections : None. (see above) 

Grammatical sections : Statements about locations, occupation . 

states, classification (see substitution frames on p. 85) • The 
content words in the grammatical sections are either common 
nouns, personal names, or adjectives. Except for the personal 
names, none of the content words that appear in one type of 
statement ever appears in another. Each list of nouns refers 
to several different real-life contexts, e.g. class, church, 
be d . 

In summary, the linguistic content of this lesson is 
delineated with unusual clarity; the topical content is clear 
enough, but is unified only in terms of a grammatical criterion; 
the social content is almost entirely concentrated in the 
dialogs, which have no close relationship to the rest of the 
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The third step in preparing to adapt a lesson is to check 
its components: Does it include (1) a convincing sample of 

language use? Does it provide for both (2) lexical and (3) 
grammatical exploration beyond the sample? Doefe it suggest 
(4) ways in which the students can put their new. linguistic 
skills to work for non-linguistic purposes that they can 
accept as their own? 

The lesson under consideration does contain two short 
samples of genuine use, in the form of the dialogs. The lists 
of words in the drills provide for lexical exploration, and 
the grammar drills themselves lead the student to explore a 
bit of English structure. The fourth component is not overtly' 
represented in the lesson itself, and is only hinted at in the 
introduction. 

Finally, one may look at the individual lines of the 
various components and judge them according to their lightness, 
transparency, and strength. (chapter 3, pp. 45 - 49) 

The sentences of this lesson, with an average of three 
syllables apiece, show up very favorably with respect to the 
first of these three qualities. Most of the meanings could be 
put across easily without translation, and the structures are 
lucidly presented; accordingly, the lesson also rates well on 
average transparency of sentences. 

Where this lesson leaves most to be desired is in what we 
have called 1 strength. 1 Here is a striking demonstration that 
high-frequency vocabulary may still produce sentences that are 
relatively weak. Ab the lesson now stands » the students can 
do very little at the end of Lesson 1 except introduce them- 
selves, greet one another, and go on to Lesson 2. 
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As we have seen, the dominant dimension in this course and 
the one according to which the lessons are sequenced, is the 
linguistic. The goal of an adaptation will therefore be to enable 
the students, in relation to the existing linguistic framework as 
much as possible, to use the language in a connected and communi- 
cative way in one or more contexts that are meaningful to them. 

We shall aim at non-linguistic occasions for use that have the 
students getting acquainted with each other and with the im- 
mediate area in which they live. 

The most obvious and also the simplest first step is to 
change ’good morning 1 in the second dialog to ’good evening,* since 
our students go to night school. A much larger step, also in the 
lexical realm, is to introduce the names of local destinations: 
’grade school, high school, gas station, restaurant, parking lot* 
etc., alongside or instead of the non-specific ’work, class, bed* 
etc. There are four advantages in doing so: (l) The destinations 
may be readily and cheaply brought into the classroom by means of 
locally produced color slides, (p. 92 ) At the same time, the 
slides themselves are ’stronger* in our sense because they portray 
places that the students have actually seen and will be seeing in 
real life. (2) The same list of nouns can now appear in two dif- 
ferent substitution frames: This is a and We’re at a . 

(p. 85 ). This helps to unify the lesson in the topical dimension. 

(3) These words and slides will be useful in later lessons, and 
thus strengthen the continuity of the whole book. (4) They will 
help clarify the grammatical facts in Lesson 1. We have noted 
that as the lesson now stands, nouns that follow a preposition do 
not have an indefinite article, while all the other nouns do. In 
talking about local destinations, nouns have the article both 
without a preposition (This is a . ) and with it (We’re at a .) 

The suggestion that an adaptation should introduce pictures 
and new vocabulary should not be taken as a criticism of the 
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original lesson for lacking them. What will be most live and real 
in the night schools of Arlington County, Virginia, will necessarily 
fall flat everywhere else. On the other hand, expertly chosen 
vocabulary and technically excellent pictures would have been 
specific for nowhere, and would only have added to the cost of 
publication. 

Having (as we hope) livened the lesson up topically by bring- 
ing in new words and color slides to illustrate them, we would like 
to do the same in the social dimension. The simplest way to do so 
is to convert at least three of the substitution frames (p. 85) to 
Cummings devices, (chapter 3> P*59 and Chapter 6) We can do so by 
teaching the questions *What is this? Where are (we)? What are 
(you)?* Where formerly we had only repetition and substitution 
drills, we now have some two-line embryonic conversations. 

There is of course a price to be paid for the Cummings devices, 
because they introduce wh-questions . The authors of the original, 
who introduced yes-no questions only in Lesson 4 and wh-questions 
in Lesson 6, might object that this price is in fact prohibitive, 
since it disrupts their carefully planned sequence of structures. 

But each of the new question patterns is closely related to one of 
the statement patterns that are already in the lesson, and the 
mechanical aspect of changing from an interrogative sentence to 
its corresponding statement is the same throughout. This is then 
a much less serious change in the structural sequence than, say, 
the introduction of present tense of content verbs. The question 
is whether the extra weight of the new engine is more than com- 
pensated for by the gain in power. My. guess is that it is. 

Another slight addition in the linguistic dimension would 
open up further opportunities for interesting conversation. The 
construction with ’this* plus a noun would enable the students to 
handle a Cummings device like: 
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Where is this (gas station)? 

It* s (near here, on Fairfax Drive, 
at parkington, etc,). 

Going still further, if one is willing to introduce yes-no 
questions at this stage, then the students could use questions 
like 1 Is this a parking lot? Are we at the library? 1 and also 
learn each other* s marital status and inquire about such states 
as fatigue and hunger. But this too is a question of balancing 
new communicative potential against increased length and com- 
plexity of the lesson. Would such an extension be justifiable? 

The most important fact about this kind of question is not whether 
the answer is yes or no, but rather who is qualified to answer it. 

We sometimes forget that a worthwhile answer can only come from a 
classroom teacher who understands its implications, and chat even 
he or she can answer it for only one class at a time. Someone 
writing a case study like this one can only guess at the answer, 
but the same is true for the textbook writer himself . This is one 
reason why published textbooks are so often rejected by prospec- 
tive users. It is also one reason why we must give to adaptation 
much more thought, time, and prestige than we have been accustomed 
to doing. 

The final proof of the lessons, as we have said, is in what 
the students can now do that they recognize as immediately useful 
1 or enjoyable in its own right, or potentially so in the immediate 
i future. Greetings and introductions, marked (l) in the matrix on 
p. 87 , are certainly socio-topical ’behavioral objectives* in this 
sense, and these were in the lesson from the beginning. New 
’objectives’ relate to the boxes marked (2) in the matrix. Although 
the student is still unable to carry out sustained conversation 
with neighbors on the subject of getting around in Arlington, he 
at least has some of the most crucial sentence patterns and vocab- 
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ulary items. In the meantime, he can demonstrate his new ability 
to ask and answer questions about (pictures of) places in his 
immediate vicinity. This activity may be varied by reducing the 
time each picture is on the screen, or by putting slides in back- 
wards, upside down or sideways. 

Referring once more to Fries' famous definition, we may 
question whether, in fact 'to have learned a foreign language' 
is it itself a serious goal for any adults except a few profes- 
sional linguists and other language nuts. Certainly in addition 
to extrinsic motivations like fulfilling a requirement or prepar- 
ing for residence abroad, one needs the intrinsic rewards of 
esthetically aigreeable activities with frequent rewards of various 
kinds. But the work of Lambert and others indicates that even 
the extrinsic motivations vary dramatically in their driving power, 
according to the breadth and depth of their integration with the 
total personality of the learner. That principle must be both 
the adapter's raison d'etre and his guiding star. 



‘See Chapter 1, p. 
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ADAPTING A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM (SPANISH) 



The Foreign Service Institute* s Spanish Programmatic Course 
(SPC) was chosen for this illustration of the principles of ad- 
aptation for three reasons: (l) It is a successful example of 

programmed self-instruction (PSl). (2) Among PSI courses, it 
employs a minimum of technology: only a book and an ordinary tape 

recorder. It is thus relatively inexpensive and easily accessible. 
(3) Contact with its author and with some of its most experienced 
users was available on an in-house basis, within the Foreign Serv- 
ice institute and the Peace Corps. 

The format of a typical early lesson may be seen in the 
excerpt from Unit 2, which is reproduced on pp. 97 -“99. The les- 
son opens with a programmed introduction, of which the last six 
frames appear on the top half of p. 97 . The introduction shapes 
behavior, either phonetic or grammatical or both. In Unit 2, there 
follows a short dialog, which the student first comprehends, then 
pronounces under guidance from the tape, and then becomes fluent 
on. Finally, he goes to his instructor for a * checkout* session. 

In later lessons (e.g. Unit 15)? the dialog is longer, and is 
followed by guided observation, practice, and variation, leading 
to the applications reproduced on pp. 100-103- 

Spanish Programmatic Course differs from some PSI in that it 
provides for regular * check-out* sessions of conversation with a 
live instructor at the end of each unit. This arrangement has at 
least three points in its favor: (l) The student knows that a 

live human being is following his progress and appreciating it. 

(2) He enjoys the feeling that he can converse with a Spanish- 
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y- of you change to something resembling the sound ’-ch-' , and 
we normally say something like 'donchou' . In the dialog of this 
Unit, you will find a change of the kind called a reduction, or 
’shortening*. Here are the two words. 

(a) (a) (b) (b) 

69. In normal speech, there is this reduction. 

(a) (b ) (a+b) (a+b) 

70. Here is another example from the dialog of a change. First, 
listen to the two words said separately. 

(a) (b) (a) (b) 

71. Listen to the combination. 

(a) (b) (a+b ) (a+b) 

72. In order to 'pin-point* it more clearly, let's illustrate this 
by using word (a) but followed only by the first sound of word 
(b). 

(a) (-) ( a + - ) (a+- ) 

73. Finally, here it is again, in its natural form. 

(a) (b) (a+b) (a+b) 

74. (You are now ready to begin le£irning the dialog.) 




DIALOG 
(Recorded ) 



Every Unit will have a conversation in Spanish which must be memorized. 
To help you achieve this memorization, the conversation has been recorded in 
four different manners, each of which is a progression toward complete 
memor izat ion : 



Step 1 . 
Step 2 . 
Step 3 . 
Step 4 . 



Comprehens ion . 
Pronunc iat ion . 
Fluency . 

Part ic ipat ion . 



Before working each Step, read the instructions for that particular 



Person A: 
Person B: 



Hi! How are you? 
Fine. And you? 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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Person 


A: 


So-so . 


(3) 






Where is S 


(4) 


Person 


B: 


In his office. 


(5) 



irtgs . 

Step 1: Comprehension. 

Listen to the tape, and don’t repeat. The purpose of 
Step 1 is to learn the meanings of each line . So, just 
listen, and then take these small Identification 'tests’ 
as they are announced on the tape. 

Identification test 1 . (Lines 1 & 2) 

You will hear lines 1 and 2 read to you in 
Spanish several times, in a mixed order. You are 
to 'keep score’ and identify how many times you 
hear line 1 or line 2 X by making a little mark 
in the appropriate 'box’ in the chart that 
follows . 



Identification test 


2. 










Same procedure 


as in 


No. 1, 


but using 


1 ines 


1, 2, and 3. 












Identification test 


3. 










Same procedure, 


, using 


lines 


1 , 


2, 3, 


and 4. 


Identification test 


4. 










Same procedure, 


us ing 


1 ines 


3, 


4, and 


5. 


Identification test 


5. ' 










Same procedure, 


■ using 


1 ines 


1 


through 


5. 



CHART (Answers on last page of Unit 2.) 



No. 


1: 


Hi! How are you! 


Test 1 


Test 2 


Test 3 


Test 4 


Test 5 












No. 


2 : 


Fine! And you? 












No. 


3: 


So-so . 












No. 


4: 


Where is S 












No. 


5: 


In his office. 








| 
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Step 2 : Pronunciation. 

Imitate everything you hear to the best of your ability. 
Replay Step 2 two or three times , or more to assure yourself 
of a good pronunciation . 

Step 3 ; Fluency. 

This time, each full line will be, said twice. Repeat each 
time, paying close attention to the rhythm and the intonat ion . 

Replay this part several times , four or five times or more, 
until you feel completely relaxed with the entire j?roup of 
sentences . 

Step 4 : Participation. 

Your instructor will engage you in the conversation which 
you have been memorizing. As a preparation for this exer- 
cise with your instructor, Step 4 has been prepared. 

Parc A: Your instructors voice on the tape will 

take the role of ’Person A*, and he will 
leave a blank space for you to insert the 
role of ’ Person B * . 

Practice Part A three or four times 
before going to Part B. 

Part B: Your instructor’s voice will now take the 

role of 'Person B', and you are to fill the 
blank spaces with ’Person A’. Since 'Person 
A 1 begins the conversation, the voice on the 
tape will announce when you are to begin. 

As in Part A, repeat this part three 
or four times . 

If you are not able to perform Step 4 smoothly and without any effort , 

you need to work Steps 2 and 3 a little more . 



Answers to Identification Tests: 



Test 


Is 


No. 1 
5 


No. 2 
6 


No. 3 


No. 4 


No. 5 


Test 


2: 


3 


4 


5 






Test 


3 : 


4 


6 


3 


6 




Test 


4: 






5 


5 


6 


Test 


5: 


4 


4 


3 


3 


5 



END OF UNIT 2 
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Practice 10 . (Recorded) 

Subst itution-transf ormation drill. Based on the model shown below, make 
the substitution and the necessary changes as each number is announced. This 
time, the substitutions may occur in any part of the sentence. 

Model: ’Jos£ quiere estudiarlo.’ 

1. tiene ... ('Jose t iene que -est ugfiar lo. 1 ) 

2. Jose y yo ... (’Jose y yo tenemos que -estu#iarlo. 1 ) 

3. Aca^amos ... (’Jose y yo acatfamos #e-estu$iar lo . ’ ) 

4. Venderlo ... (’Jose y yo acatfamos ^e-^enderlo . ’ ) 

5 . (Etc . ) 



Application 



Part 1 . 

How would you say the following thoughts in Spanish? 

1. I sold /it/ yesterday. 2. I sold ( him ) my car. 3. I know /h im/ . 

4. I know /her/ . 5_. I sold her my car. t _6. I brought the car to her. 

7_. I didn't bring her the car. £. I didn’t bring her to the party. 

9. Jose sold me his car. 10_. Gomez sold us his car. ]J_. Gomez sold them 
his car. 12/ I defended them (boys). 13 . I defended them (girls). 

14. I prepared the exercise for her. 15 . I offered him my book. ]^6. A 
modern exercise. A modern saying. We want to use the famous one 

(book). 3^9. We want to study in a modern one (class). 20 . That book is 
necessary. 21_. That lesson is necessary. 22 _. That class is exclusive. 

23. That teacher (man) is famous. 24. Sometimes you can say that. 

25. We have to use it without Jones. 26 . Marla and I want to use the car 
tomorrow. 27_. Jose and I have to decide that tomorrow. 2£. Say, Jones! 

I have to ask ( ’preguntar ’ ) ( you ) somethirj . 29 . How’s that? You have to 

ask me something? ^2* Yes, I have to ask you: where were you born. 

31. I have to ask you also: in what year were you born. 32 . You have to ask 

me: when I was born? 33 . Ah, now I understand! You asked me: where was I 
born. 34. In which what? 35 . I was born in 1930. 36_. I wasn't born 

yesterday! _37^. Jose was born in 1930 also. 38 . That doesn’t exist in 
Spanish. 3£. Yes, you’re right; I want to go, but I can’t go without Jose. 
40 . No, I don’t want to, but I have to go. 4K We don’t have to finish it 
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today without Nora. 42_. We don't have ;o prepare it today. 43_. I don’t want 

to write her today. 44. Jose doesn't want to write him today. 45 > . He doesn’t 

have to go until 4:00. 46_. They lv?ve to go tomorrow; they c.an’t go today. 

47 . I had to go yesterday, but I don’t have to go today. 48 . Yes, sir, we can 
decide that today. 49_. I'm very sorry, but I can't study with 'you-all' until 

10:00. 50. Jose is planning to stay in his office until 4:00. 51. I don't 

know what it means. 5_2. He asked me: what does ano mean. ,53.. I asked him: 
what does nacio mean. J4. He asked us; when is the party. 55. He asked me: 

where does that exist. _56. He asked them: why can’t they go tomorrow. 

57 . He asked them: where were they born. 58 . He asked us: where were we born* 

59 . He asked us: where did we use it. 60. I asked them: where did they use it. 



Prepare an oral answer to the following questions: 

1. <;Que le-pregunto el profesor a Clark? 

2. ^Clark le-entendio al profesor? 

3. ^De j^eras no le-entendio? 

4. «;Y tfonde nacio el sehor Clark? 

5. <;En que ano' nacio? 

6. ^Clark entendio la frase ’en que ano'? 

7. «;Que quiere £ecir ’en que afto’? 

8. <;Uste£ entiende to£as las f rases? 

9. ^Donde nacio uste£? 

10. <;Uste#es tienen }<ijos? 

11. <;En que afio nacio su }<ija mayor? 

12. IJste# tiene 30 anos, ^er^a^? 

13. ^Cuando nacio su-esposa(-o) , en 1930? 

14. <;Su-esposa(-o) no es amer ieana(-o)? 

15. <iQue es su-esposa(-o), colombiana(-o)? 

16. «;Uste# tiene que-preparar la leccion siempre o a )/eces? 

17. lUstei no preparo la leccion? 

18. ^Clark tampoco preparo la leccion? 
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Part 3 . 

Be prepared to be engaged by your instructor in the following conversa- 
tion. 

Note : In some conversations you will find English and Spanish phrases. 

This can be confusing to you as to what you are supposed to do with them. 

Do not translate those English portions which appear in parentheses. 

A; 

Sir, how does one say (He told me)? 

One says ’ me-£i jo ' . 

Me #ijo . And how does one say (was going)? 

But, who (was going)? 

Jos6. 

Fine. One says 1 i#a 1 . 

Can I say ’ Me-#ijo i#a * ? 

No. You have to use ’que’. 

Where? 

Me-^ijo que i#a . 

Thank you. And how does one say (I was going)? 

— ' Iba * . 

Really? Don’t tell me! 

Yes, really,. 

And how does one say (I told him)? 

One says le-$i je . 

Well, now I can say ’ Le £ije que i#a . ’ 

I'm glad. 

Dije-tra je . Pi je-tra je . Dijo- . ? 

Can I say tra jo ? 

Of course! Pi je-tra je . Pi jo-tra jo 

Very well! I can now say (Jose brought me the car yesterday.) 

How does one say that? 

One says Jos€ me-trajo el carro ayer . 

Very well . 
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B 



Sir, what does ifla mean? 

It means (I was going) or (He was going.) 

Well, if ifla means (I was going), I can now (He asked me if 

I was (were) going.) 

Fine. How does one say that? 

One says Me-preguntS si i$a . 

Is it necessary to use que ? 

No, it isn't necessary; sometimes one uses que , but 

with s_L it isn't necessary. 

Very well: Me-pregunto si iffa . 

I can now say (I asked him when he was going.) One says: 

(Note: Include here what you could say.) 

Very well . 



Mr. Clar'-:, <? en qu& mes nacio usted ? 

How's that? 

I asked you en qu& mes you were born. 

You asked me in which what I was born? 

j Mes ! j Mes ! 

Oh, now I understand, 

I was born in May ( mayo ) . 

In what month was Mr. Jones born? 

I don't know. I think that he was born in April (atfril). 

Were you born in April or May? ... How's that? ... He 

said that he was born in May* 

You're right. Mr. Jones was born in April and you were born 
in May. 
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speaker, if only simply, almost from the very first day. (3) His 
strengths and weaknesses can be catered to as they become evident, 
on a day-to-day basis. 

This course shares with most other PSI a concern to lead- the 
student one step at a time, with relatively few errors, to a 
command of phonological and grammatical structures which will be 
superior to what he would get in a conventional class. It as- 
sumes (probably correctly) that premature attempts at fluency and 
lexical range are sure to reward and hence reinforce defective 
approximations to both pronunciation and grammar. It therefore 
adopts the strategy of building into the student the best set of 
structural habits it can, before tempting him with much vocabulary 
or with completely free conversation. 

One conspicuous feature of SPC is in fact the smallness of 
its vocabulary. The first 100 hours contain only about 4.2 new 
words per hour, even if different forms of the same verb are 
• counted as separate words. It is therefore necessarily almost 
devoid of cultural or topical content. This may from one point 
of view seem to be a shortcoming, but it probably makes the work 
l of augmentation easier. In terms of the three checklists 
j (Chapter 3)j SPC concentrates almost entirely on the linguistic 
i dimension. Its individual lines are generally light and trans- 
it parent. The principal problem is lack of strength. (These terms 
I' are explained in Chapter 3, pp. 45-49 .) 

I in the other case studies, we have spoken of * adapting* an 

\ original textbook. The care with which a good PSI course has to 



j be worked out, however, and the delicate balance of one part with 
j another, make tampering by outsiders unadvisable or at least pro- 
l hibitively expensive. In this appendix, therefore, we shall speak 
j. not of * adaptation , * but of 'augmentation:* assuming that the 
[ student will complete a unit of the program exactly as it stands. 
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what can be added to provide additional strength without too much 
increase in the weight and opacity of the total unit? 

Augmentation in this sense may be more cautious in adding to 
the original, or less so. The suggestions in this appendix lie 
in three different 1 orbits * around each of the first five units 
of SPCs 

Inner orbits Student pronounces few 
or no words that the program has 
not taught him to pronounce. 

Middle orbits Student uses some new 
words, but within structures that 
he has learned from the program. 

Outer orbit: May contain new structures 

as well as new words. 

Unit 1 . 

This unit is devoted entirely to matters of pronunciation, 
but the student himself says nothing at all in English during 
the whole unit. There is not even any treatment of the vowels 
and consonants of the language. The student is required only to 
show by means of his English or non-linguistic responses that he 
can (l) differentiate stressed from unstressed syllables, and 
(2) identify three different intonation contours. The lesson may 
therefore be analyzed as follows: 

Linguistic concen t : Word stress and sentence 

intonation contours . 



■^The word 1 orbit* is intended for use only in this appendix. 
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Social content : Difference between familiar 

and polite intonation for questions. 



Topical content : None 



The lesson as it stands contains no non-linguistic 'occasions for 
use no 'connected sample of language use,' no 'lexical explora- 
tion,' and only the slightest 'exploration of structure.' It is 
socio-topically about as neutral as it could possibly be. On the 
other hand, it at least contains nothing that would be socio- 
topically in conflict with the needs of any group of students. 

For purposes of this appendix, let us assume a class that 
consists of Peace Corps trainees who are studying at some central 
location but living with Spanish-speaking families. Their job 
assignments will be in the fishing industry, in three different 
Latin American countries. A number of possible 'augments,' grouped 
into 'orbits,' are the following. 

Inner orbit (no new structural matters brought to student' s 

attention, no production of Spanish by student beyond what 

is in the original lesson). 

1. Tape recording of a Spanish-speaking teacher taking the 
roll in class. Students identify stress patterns on surnames, 
and incidentally hear what a Spanish roll-call sounds like. 

2. Tape-recorded or live, list of nouns related tc fisheries. 
Students are not told meanings, but are only assured that they are 
names of things connected with fishing. As above, identify stress 
patterns. 

3. Live or recorded, list of names of persons (teachers, 
co-workers, neighbors, government officials) who are or will soon 
be important in the students ' lives. It seems likely that such a 
list would be significantly stronger than a mere list of 'typical 
Spanish names.' Again, identify stress patterns. Meanings might 
be supplied in the form of pictures, or in the form of identifying 
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phrases in English: ' President of Chile, 1 f teacher from Mayagliez,' 

etc. If meanings are supplied, the students may work toward the 
objective of being able to point to the appropriate picture or 
other identifier when they hear the name. 

Middle orbit (some production by the student beyond what 

the program has taught him to say). 

4. Students learn to pronounce some of the items in (2) and 

(3), above, with special attention to stress and intonation. 

Teacher should select items so as to avoid sounds such as /r/ 

✓ 

that the student is most likely to mispronounce. In any case, 
there is no need to show the students how the words are written, 
and to do so would only increase the chance of a spelling-pronun- 
ciation using English sounds. 

5. Using the items from ( 4 ), point to the appropriate 
pictures or other items. If the items are objects used in fish- 
ing, handle them (cf. (3), above.) 

Outer orbit (new structures). 

6 . Cummings devices (Chapter 3 , p. 59 ? and Chapter 6 ) based 
on the items in (2) and (3)? with multiple answers to the questions 
'Who is that? 1 and 'What is that?' 

7. Classroom instructions for students to respond to. In 
this augment, instructions that are actually needed in the con- 
duct of the class (e.g. Open, close your books.) are preferable 
to instructions that are not normally given to adult students 
(e.g. Stand up. ) . 
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Linguistic content : 

(l) Identification of pure, unreducad vowels in contrast 
to some common English substitutes for then;.. Repeti- 
tion of isolated syllables with special attention to 
these matters. 
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(2) A dialog of five sentences, with meanings in English 
(see pp. 97-98 )• 

Social content : Polite (usted) forms between adults who 

already know one another. 

Topical content : 

(1) A perfunctory greeting formula. 

( 2 ) 'where is (a person)?' 

This unit, unlike Unit 1, does have a brief sample of language 
use, in the form of a dialog. Its exploration of structure is 
confined to phonology, and there is no provision for exploring 
new vocabulary. Exchanging the greeting formula outside class con 
stitutes a possible occasion for use, but this is not made ex- 

■ plicit in the book. Some possible augments are the following. 

Inner orbit . 

i, 

1. Using the lists of names and technical objects from 
augments (2) and (3) of Unit 1, relearn pronunciation with special 
attention to the vowels. 

\ 

2. Students use English to elicit the names of the people 

) 

■ in the families with whom they are living. Bring the names to 

\ class and practice them as in (l), above. 

i 

I 3* Questions of the type 'is (Sr. Martinez) in (Las Cruces)? 

| 'is (Sra. Gomez) in (the kitchen)?' Students answer with or 
no . Names are of people who mean something to the students, and 

i places are ones where these people may characteristically be found 

| Otherwise, this augment will add more weight than strength. 

{ Middle orbit . 

4. Cummings device consisting of the question 1 ^Donde esta 

j (Sanchez )? 1 and answers, using the same information as in (3), 
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above. The difference between ( 3 ) and (4) is that the student 
must pronounce the names of the new locations. 

5 . Cummings device, again with the question 1 ^Donde estci 

?’ involving the locations of pieces of fishing gear named 

in the augments of Unit 1. 

Outer orbit . 

6. Dialog and/or Cummings devices to enable students to 
introduce themselves, and ask in Spanish for the information in 
(2), above. 

7. Simple greetings beyond jHola! ;, Como esta ? which are in 
the original lesson. 

Notice that the use of the same names and objects from one 
unit to the next provides a longitudinal continuity which should 
add to the strength of the entire course. 

Unit 3 . 

Linguistic content ; Identification and production of un- 
aspirated /p, t, k/ in contrast to the aspirated stops of 
English. 

Social content : Adult acquaintances or co-workers who 

address one another by surnames, without titles. 

Topical content ; (l) Greeting. (2) Inquiry about the time 
of a coming event* 

Inner orbit * 

1. Using the technical nouns and personal names from Units 
and 2, relearn pronunciation with special attention to /p, t, k/. 
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Middle orbit . 

2. Cummings device based on the dialog sentence ;Cu^ndo es 
la fiesta ?, substituting other events in place of la fiesta , and 
answering with hours of the day and/or days of the week, as ap- 
propriate. If this augment is to be worth its weight, it must 
deal only with events that the students are likely to want to talk 
about. Note that this does not allow for questions which require 
content verbs, such as 'When does the class end?' Note also that 
this augment can be shifted into the inner orbit by casting it in 
the form of yes-no questions. 

Outer orbit . 

3. Cummings device for learning the occupations of people, 

beginning with those in the lists from Units 1 and 2 : Presidente 

de Bolivia , pescador , maestro, etc. 

Occasions for use based on outer orbits of Units 1-3: (l) Say 
as much as you can about various individuals; (2) take a true-false 
test concerning at least ten Spanish-speaking people who will have 
a role in your life; (3) have two small panels of students compete 
in answering questions. 

Unit 4 . 

Linguistic content : voiced fricatives. 

Social content : two adult male friends at a party. 

Topical content : asking who a third person is. 

Inner orbit . 

1. Relearn pronunciation of items from earlier units, with 
special attention to the voiced fricatives. 
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2. Using English as the contact language, make a kinship 

diagram of the family with whom you are living. There may be 
cross-cultural problems here of a non-verbal nature: Under what 

circumstances is this kind of inquiry acceptable? What must one 
avoid asking about? Whom should one ask? 

Middle orbit . 

3. Based on the original dialog: 

^Usted conoce (a) (Juan Martinez)? 

(Lo/La) conozco. 

or 

No (la/lo) conozco. ^Quien es? 

Es (el padre, la hija, etc.) de (Miguel). 

^Quien es (Raul Quintana)? 

Outer orbit . 

4. Cummings device: ^Donde vive (usted)? 

^7ivo/vive) en (la calle Cristina). 

5 . The Spanish dialogs and/or Cummings devices to enable 
students to perform augment 2, above, in Spanish instead of English. 

Unit 5 . 

Linguistic content : 

(1) Review of segmental pronunciation points covered in 
units 2-4. 

(2) First steps in teaching pronunciation of /r/. 

(3) Meanings of verb endings without meanings of verb stems: 

(a) 1 sg. present vs . 1 pi. present, (b) 1 sg. present vs. 

2/3 sg. preterite, (c) 1 sg. preterite vs. 2/3 sg. preterite. 
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Social content : continued from dialog of Unit 4. 

Topical content ; describing and identifying people. 

Inner orbit . 

1. At the end of the unit, the student is shown four simple 
conversations made up of material thc.t he has already mastered. 

He is told to 'be prepared to carry out these conversations... 
with your instructor. ' Instructors should of course be sure that 
the students take 'Role A 1 as well as ' Role B' in these conversa- 
tions. It might be well, in addition, to change the directions so 
that they read 'be prepared to initiate and maintain conversations 
like these with your instructor. 1 

Middle orbit . 

2. Cummings device (s) for describing and identifying people 
(height, complexion, age, sex, etc.). Note the possible areas 
for cross-cultural sensitivity here. Apply this to local people. 

3. By adding first person soy , estoy , use the above vocab- 
ulary in self-description. 

4. In Unit 3, augment 2, the students began to talk about 
their daily routine, but without verbs. Now, add 1 pi. and 1 sg. 
present content verbs to form an action chain based on the re- 
maining parts of the routine: *We get up at (6:00), we eat break- 
fast at (7:00), etc. 1 To maintain strength, much should be made 
of each student also answering factually for himself where 
individual schedules vary. 

Outer orbit . 

5. 'What is your address?' 'Where is your house?' Cummings 
devices and/or dialogs, with a map of the area. 
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SUMMARY 

The augments that we have listed here are just a beginning. 

C. Ray Graham , ’ director of language instruction at the Peace Corps* 
Escondido Training Center, points out several other directions in 
which to look for more: use of blackboard cartoons as a simple, 

enjoyable and flexible source of present reality; reference to 
the trainee* s past, his parents, etc., in addition to his present 
and his future; directed dialogs ( f A., ask B. where Sanchez is.*) 

But all these suggestions are suggestions, and only that. 

They apply to one actual situation, but by that very fact they 
will be inapplicable in others. Their purpose is to demonstrate 
how the principles of Chapter 3 might work themselves out in one 
setting, and to stimulate the creative imagination of any reader 
who may need to augment SPC or another programmed course in some 
other setting. 

What we are calling * augmentation* does not just add some- 
thing; it adds something for a purpose. The purpose is to move 
from the secure base provided by the Units, and toward doing in 
Spanish things that the student needs or wants to do anyway. 

Every * augment* should give the student something to do; it should 
also give him at least two reasons for doing it. One reason will 
be linguistic: he is gaining practice with a particular sound or 

sentence pattern. At least one reason, however, must be non - 
linguistic : he is doing something that he wants to do at the 

moment, or he is preparing for some clearly defined effect that 
he wants to have on Spanish speakers in the foreseeable future. 

He may, for example, be learning to pronounce their names in a 
non-irritating manner, or making himself able to produce the names 
of people, places and things that may soon be part of his world . 

It is this constant, close tie-in with the student's non-linguistic 
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purposes that keeps a good ' augment' from being just more ' addi- 
tional material.' It is this same tie-in that keeps the writer 
of the original materials from putting augments into the textbook 
itself. 
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APPENDIX E TO CHAPTER 3 



ADAPTING A LESSON BASED ON A PROSE TEXT 



(MAURITIAN CREOLE) 



In the spring of 1970, a group of Mauritians working at 
the request of the Peace Corps Representative in Mauritius 
produced a set of lessons in Mauritian Creole, These lessons 
were then sent to the Peace Corps training site on St. Thomas, 
V. I. , for use in training the first group of Volunteers for 
Mauritius. The lessons varied somewhat in format, but in 
general were a valuable contribution to both the linguistic 
and the cultural sides of the training program. 

This appendix illustrates briefly how one part of Lesson 
5 was adapted for use. The lesson as a whole consisted of 
the following s 

a. A narration (about 180 running words) with 



English translation. 



(2 pages) 



b. Numerals to enable the trainee to handle 



numbers up to 1,000,000. 



(4 pages) 



c. Nine adjectives ^nd their opposites. (h page) 



d. Eleven names of colors. 



(h page) 



e. Twenty words which indicate quantities. (l page) 

f. Six ways of showing degree with adjectives. 



(1/3 page) 



g. Four sentences illustrating passive voice. 

h. Lexical drills. A series of sentences in which 



some consecutive members differ only by substi- 
tution of a single word, but others are much 
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less closely related. The sentences illustrate 
the use of the words listed in c-f , above. 



(2 pages) 



i. Question and response drills. Like the lexical 
drills, except that each item in the series 
consists of a question and one answer, (l pages) 



j. Substitution drills. Like -usual substitution 

drills, except that in going from one sentence to 
the next, substitution was sometimes required in 



more than one slot. 



(2 pages) 



k. Questions involving 'how much/many? 
answer for each question. 



with one 



(l page) 



As the lesson stood, then, it seemed to raise four 
problems with regard to teachability: 

a. Thera was no indication of how the narrative 

passage was to be used: how the trainees were 

to acquire and demonstrate short-term mastery 
of the material in the passage. 

b. It was often not possible to predict one line of 
a drill by referring to the preceding line plus 
a cue. For this reason, the drills seemed to 
depend on reference to the English translations 
of the individual sentences. 

c. There was no clear indication of how the material 
in the lesson might be employed in uses (Chapter 3> 

P* 57f ) of the kind we have mentioned, which would lead 
to longer-term mastery, and integration with the 
trainee's previous knowledge of the language. 

There was no provision either in this lesson or 
in the rest of the series, for any reference to 
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the realities of the training site. This problem 
was of particular importance in the mind of the 
person who was to serve as language coordinator 
for the project. 



In general, then, the pedagogical devices of this lesson 
were rather indistinctly articulated. 

At the same time, Lesson 5 (and the entire series) had 
certain very important strengths. The Creole-speaking 
members of the materials development team were quick to point 
out that it was in general very authentic , both linguistically 
and culturally. The content had been chosen under the super- 
vision of the Director under whom the Volunteers were to serve, 
and hence carried prima facie credibility with respect to 
1 coarse-grained specification 1 (Chapter 4, pj.35)- All vocabulary 
items were potentially very useful. 

The strategy of the adapters was therefore to present 
the material of Lesson 5> using clearer pedagogical devices, 
but rewriting as little as possible. Most of their work went 
into presentation of the narrative. For this purpose, they 
followed four steps: 

a. Break the narration into sections of 2-4 
consecutive sentences. 

b. After each section, write numerous comprehension 
questions. 

c. Write Cummings devices (p. 59 ) based on a few of 
these questions, and use them as occasions to 
review vocabulary relating both to the training 
site and to Mauritius. Where possible, write 
them in a way that will promote the trainee's 
knowledge of Mauritian life. 
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d. Write drills only for new points of grammar that 
the trainees might want to explore. 



The narration is preceded by an English sentence which 
sets the stage for the reader, by telling him that Jacqueline 
goes first to the shop, and then to the market. 



Original text : Samji fin vini. Zaklin aste rasyb koma 

too le semen. Li sarye en zoli t3t vakwa d3 so lamS. 
(Saturday has come. Jacqueline buys groceries as 
(she does) every week. She carries a beautiful 1 vakwa* 
basket in her hand. ) 

Comprehension questions : 

Eski Zacqueline pou alle assete ration zourdi? 

Qui zour Zacqueline assete ration? 

Eski Zacqueline assete ration tous les semaines? 

Eski Zacqueline assete ration tous les zours? 

Eski Zacqueline pou assete ration? 

Eski Zacqueline pou assets linze? 

Eski Zacqueline ap6 sarrie ene tente? 

Qui quality tente li ap6 sarrie? 

Qui li ape sarrie? 

Eski tente vacoas 1 cl zoli? 

Eski li sarri6 tente let lors so latete? 

Eski li sarri6 tente let lors so ledos? 

Eski li sarri6 tente la dans so lamain? 

These questions cover the section rather thoroughly. 
Some groups of questions elicit very much the same answer, 
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but place an increasing load on the student: 

Is J. Carrying a tSt ? 

What kind of t%t is she carrying? 

What is she carrying? 

In the first of these questions, the student has only to 
understand it and choose between 'yes' and ’no. 1 In the 
second, he must remember yak wa, and in the third he must 
supply the entire phrase tat vakwa . 



Cummings devices . 



The questions that were chosen to figure in ^ummings 
devices were those that contained 1 every/day/week' (because 
this was a new construction) and 'carry* (because this was 
a new verb). The team also found opportunities to interject 
some superficial but useful information about how the people 
of Mauritius live: which groceries they have to buy daily, 

and which on a weekly basis, and how various objects are 
customarily carried. 



C, d. 1 
Ml 

Zot assets dipain tous les 
zours. 

Zot assete dilait tous les 
zours. 

Zot assets douriz tous les 
s^maines . 

Zot assets dil'huile toutes 
les semaines. 



They buy bread every day. 
They buy milk every day.’ 
They buy rice every week. 
They buy oil every week. 
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M2 

L' lie Maurice, eski zot 
assete dipain tous les 
zours? 

L' He Maurice, eski zot 
assete douriz tous les 
zours? 



E n plis de 9 a, qui zot 
assete tous les zours. 



Cl 

L' lie Maurice, eski zot 
assete (douriz) tous les 
zours? 

Non, zot assete (dipain) 
tous les zours 



En plis de qa, qui zot 

assete tous les semaines? 



Zot assete (lentilles) 
tous les semaines. 



C. d. 2 



Ml 

Zacqueline sarrie tente 
dans so lamain. 

Marsand bazaar sarrie 
panier bazaar lors so 

latete . 

Marsand bazaar sarrie 
panier bazaar lors so 

bicyclette . 



In Mauritius, do they buy 
bread every day? 



etc. 



Zacqueline carries a basket 
in her hand. 

The bazaar merchant carries 

his/her panier on his/her 
head. 

The bazaar merchant carries 

his/her panier on his/her 
bicycle. 



Adaptation 
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M2 



Comment Zacqueline sarrie 
so tente? 



How does Zacqueline carry 
her basket? 



Comment marsand bazaar 
sarrie so panier bazaar? 



How does the merchant carry 
his/her panier ? 



En plis de 9 a , qui zaffaire 
zot sarrie dans zot la 
main? 



In addition to that, what 
things do they carry in 
their hands? 



Cl 



Comment (Zacqueline) sarrie 
(so rente)? 

(Zacqueline) sarrie (so tente) 

(dans) (so la main). 

Eski li sarrie ene (panier) 

(lors so latete)? 

Non, li sarrie ene (tente) 

(dans) (so lamain) . 

Drill . The ..expression corresponding to 'like every day/week* 
is new enough and useful enough to be made the subject of a 

drill. The cue sentence is always of the form 1 Did you 

today?* and the response is always *Yes, I today, 

like every day. * Instead of providing information about 
Mauritius, this 1 drill allows the instructor and trainees to 
review vocabulary relating to life at the training site; 
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A PROSE TEXT (MAURITIAN CREOLE) 



Drill 1 

Eski to fin leve six ere grand matin 

zourdi? 

Oui , mo fin leve six eres comment 

tous les zours. 

Eski to fin boire cafe zourdi? 

Oui, mo fin boire cafe comment 

tous les zours. 

Ask some more questions about everyday activities and make 
sure the sbxients use "comment tous les zours" in their answers, 

Note that the 'occasions for use,' which in Chapter 3 
we listed as one of the four essential components of a lesson, 
are built info the Cummings devices and the drills. 
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APPENDIX F TO CHAPTER 3 



MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION (iGBO) 

Blass, Johnson and Gage ( 1970 ) list no fewer than five sets 
of teaching materials produced for the Igbo language within the 
1960*3. The most recent is Welmers and Welmers (1968). The 
subject of this appendix is 5 of the 10 pages of Lesson 1 in 
that book. Later lessons are a little longer, but are generally 
similar in format. In the introduction to their book, the authors 
say : 

Since these lessons are intended to be intensely practi- 
cal, it may seem strange that they -do not start right out 
with some lively, useful daily conversations. There is 
good reason, however, for the procedure used. For one not 
used to a second language, and particularly a tone language, 
accurate pronunciation is difficult to achieve; but it is 
also crucially important. The drills that may seem monotonous 
at first are actually a golden opportunity to learn to con- 
trol pronunciation at the outset, so that habits of sloppy 
pronunciation will never have a good chance to develop. At 
the same time, every utterance in every drill is a perfectly 
good and natural utterance that will be found useful in 
daily life. 

The details of Igbo pronunciation will be outlined step 
by step in the early lessons. Try to imitate every detail 
accurately, but don*t expect everything to be explained at 
once; concentrate on the points emphasized in each drill 
as you go along. The same is true of grammar: don* t try 

to anticipate new forms and constructions, or you will only 
confuse yourself and everyone else. Don* t worry about what 
you haven't learned to say; concentrate on saying what you 
have learned, and saying it accurately. The goal is to 
speak not so that you can be under stood, but so that you 
cannot be misunderstood. 



1 . With reference to the distinction between audiolingual 
habit formation and cognitive-code learning (chapter 1, 
p. 7 does this textbook seem to be predominately 

A-L, or T-C? 




CHAPTER 3 



MATERIALS FOR DISCUSSION (iGBO) 



2. Comment on the strength, lightness and transparency of 
the individual lines in this lesson, and of the lesson 
as a whole. 

3. To what extent does this lesson include what we have 
listed as the four basic components? 

4. What kinds of reward (Chapter 1, P. 23f) are available 
to the student from this lesson as it stands? 

5. What special obstacles does the Igbo language present 
to the would-be adapter? 

6. Suggest ways of adapting or augmenting a lesson in this 
format so that new strength would probably justify added 
weight or opacity. 




h. 
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Lesson 1. 



In a fairly long Igbo sentence, there may be a large number 
of different levels of pitch; but every pitch can be described in 
terms of one of three alternative possibilities at any particular 
point in the sentence. 

First, the mark ' represents a phenomenon which we will call 
"step". The pitch of a vowel or m or n or T] so marked is never 
low. In any Igbo utterance, each "step" is a little lower than 
the preceding one. You can only step down, and once you have 
done so you cannot climb up asain until you come to a pause at 
the end of a phrase or sentence. Thus the sequence "step - step" 
is something like a child's call, "Daddy!", or like the melody at 
the beginning of the song "Chlo-e". 

Second, the mark ' indicates "low". A "low" is distinctly 
lower in pitch than a "step" either before or after it. The se- 
quence "step - low - s ten" is something like the melody at the be- 
ginning of the World War I song "Over There". 

Third, any vowel (or m, n, q as will be explained later) 
which is unmarked has the same pitch as that indicated by the 
last mark before it. Such unmarked syllables after a "step" will 
be called "same". After "low", following unmarked syllables will 
also be labelled "low". The sequence "step - same" is thus two 
syllables on a monotone; the second syllable must be on exactly 
the same pitch as the first. The sequence "low - low" (in which 
only the first low is marked) is also level within a sentence, but 
on a lower pitch than "s tep - same" . At the end of a sentence, 
"low - low" may go a bit downhill in pitch, but it sounds nothing 
like two successive "steps", nor like "step -low". In an isola- 
ted two-syllable word, the first "low" in "low - low" may be no- 
ticably higher than the second; but the interval is not nearly 
as great as for "step -low". A final "low" is relaxed, much like 
the ending of a simple declarative sentence in English. 

Igbo has eight vowel sounds. Not one of them is exactly the 
same as any English vowel, but you will not find all of them dif- 
ficult to recognize or reproduce. The vowels are written; i, 
e, a, <}, o, u; the marks under some of the letters (usually a 
dot or a short vertical stroke rather than the cedilla used here) 
are part of the vowel symbols themselves; to a speaker of Igbo, 
the vowel written y is as different from u as it is from o. 

For the time being, imitate these vowel sounds as carefully as 
you can, though the major point emphasized in the first several 
drills is tone * There are also some consonant sounds that will 
be strange to you; you will be helped with them as difficulties 
arise . 
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Drill 1. Each of the following sentences begins with the sequence 
"step-low 11 , and continues with syllables that are "low" to the 
end. Thus each sentence has a melody somewhat like the English 
sentence "THEY were coming," Remember that in Igbo, however, the 
higher pitch at the beginning has absolutely nothing to do with 
emphasis. After the English is read aloud, each student should 
repeat each sentence in direct imitation of the model until hie 
pronunciation is acceptable. 



It 


* s a 


bed . 


9 


by akwa . 


It 1 


' s a 


pot . 


<5 


by ite. 


It 


* s a 


rope . 


§ 


by ydy. 


It 


* s a 


bag. 


9 


by akpa . 


It 


*s a 


drum. 


* 

9 


by }gba. 


He 


saw 


a bed . 


9 


hyry akwa . 


He 


sarr 


a pot . 


9 


hyry ite. 


He 


saw 


a rope. 


§ 


hyry ydy . 


He 


saw 


a bag. 


9 


hyry akpa. 


He 


saw 


a drum. 


§ 


hyry ^gba . 



Drill 2. Each of the * sentences in this drill differs in tone 
from those in Drill 1 only in that the very last syllable is a 
"step"; that is, the pitch goes up again with the last syllable, 
but not quite as high as the initial "step". 



It's 


a cup . 


by ik<5. 


It's 


an egg. 


by akwd. . 


It's 


a dress. 


<5 by uw6. 


It's 


a box. 


$ by igb6. 


It's 


a compound. 


§ by ezi. 


He saw a cup. 


$ hyry ik6. 


They 


saw an egg. 


hd hyry akwd. 


They 


saw a dress . 


hd hyry uw£. 


They 


saw a box. 


h£ hyry igb6. 


They 


saw a compound. 


hd hyry ezi. 



(Note: uw6 may also refer to a blouse, shirt, or other sewn 

garment. ezi 'compound* is the area on which a house and sub- 
sidiary buildings are located.) 
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Notes . 



The five groups of nouns used in the above drills are typi- 
cal of the majority of Igbo nouns: two syllables, the first being 
a vowel or a syllabic m or n or Q, the second beginning with a 
consonant and ending with a vowel, all accompanied by one of the 
five tone sequences illustrated above. There are some three- 
syllable and longer nouns in Igbo, and some nouns beginning with 
consonants, but they will give little trouble once these five 
basic types are mastered. In isolation, the five types of nouns 
are labelled and written as follows: 



1. 


Low - low: 


akwa 


'a bed' 


2 . 


Low - step: 


akwd 


'an egg' 


3. 


Step - same : 


6 ce 


'a chair 


4. 


Step - step: 


4g6 


'money ' 


5. 


Step - low: 


&kwa 


'cloth* 



In the sentences on which you have drilled, the initial low 
tone of the first two of the above types has, of course, not been 
marked, because the last preceding marked tone was low. If you 
want to keep a vocabulary card file, be sure to mark the tones as 
above, not as they appear in full sentences. 



As you begin to learn Igbo vocabulary, remember that the 
tone is an integral part of the word, and must be learned along 
with the consonants and vowels. It is true that tones sometimes 
undergo alternations that will surprise you, somewhat as the £ in 
English wife changes to v in the plural wives . But the existence 
of this alternation in English does not permit us to interchange 
f and v whenever we feel like it; neither does the existence of 
variant tonal forms in Igbo permit us to ignore tone. First 
learn the words as they have been introduced, including their 
tones; the alternations follow statable rules, and will be sys- 
tematically presented as the lessons progress. 

A few words about consonants, consonant clusters, and sylla- 
bic nasals. The writings kp and gb represent single consonants, 
not sequences of k and p or 5 and b. The closure at the back of 
the mouth for k or g, and at the lips for p or b, is simultane- 
ous ; the releases are also simultaneous. These may not be easy 
consonants at first, but with practice you can learn them. You 
have probably used. a consonant similar to the Igbo kp in imita- 
ting a hen cackling; in Igbo orthography, a common American imi- 
tation would be written "kp§ kp<} kp 9 kpq kp<j f '. After a vowel or 
syllabic nasal, the syllable division always precedes the conso- 
nants kp and gb; it does not come between them. 
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